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|APTAIN MARKHAM had not 


miscalculated upon the justice 
and generosity of the Wefton 
Bench, as a whole, in the matter 
of the apology and indemnity to 
Barney ; though Mr. Pickles did 
not subscribe to either. He never 
had been wrong in his judgment 
of men and things, and it was 
little likely that he should be 
wrong now in the case of a 
drunken Irishman. Captain 
Markham, however, for a wonder, 
so carried the Council with him 
that they overruled the Pope, and 
Mr. Pickles had to content him- 
self with an intemperate protest 
against the public apology and an 
angry refusal to have anything 
to do with the subscription. The 
sum collected amounted in all to 
thirty pounds, as the report of the 


case in the papers attracted some subscriptions from the public at large. 
It was an immense sum to Barney, and held out to him a fair prospect 
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of spending the rest of his days in delirium tremens. But the very day 
after he received it from the hands of Captain Markham, Barney took the 
pledge! No one would believe it, but it was true. Mabel had seized 
hold of the moment when he was utterly and abjectly ashamed of the 
state in which he had presented himself to her, and had so beset and 
bewildered him that he lost all control over himself, and signed the 
pledge. The thing did not seem so terrible to him in the doing of it, 
but he had not gone many steps from the house when what he had done 
broke upon him in all its horror. He stopped to lean against a lamp- 
post, the picture of remorse. Nevermore must he go to the “ Yorkshire 
Chicken” or the “ Flute and Fiddle,” and crack the best joke and sing 
the best song. And the frequenters of those favourite hostelries—what 
would they now think of him? He had for ever forfeited the esteem of 
every friend he had. The respect of his fellows—that single considera- 
tion, which ballasts us more than all other motives to morality put 
together—was gone. And yet he had not done this thing deliberately. 
He was suddenly surprised, and, as it were, betrayed into it, and 
betrayed into it just at the moment when he seemed most proof against 
temptation, not last week, when he had not a penny, but to-day, when he 
had heaps of money to spare and spend in his favourite haunts. Cer- 
tainly the ways of Providence were inscrutable—as inscrutable to Barney 
as to Henry IV. :— 





She either gives a stomach and no food, 

Such are the poor, in health; or else a feast, 
And takes away the stomach, such are the rich, 
That have abundance and enjoy it not. 


At this miserable period of his meditations Barney turned back 
towards the house, not to rail the seal from off his bond, but to ask the 
fair Mephistopheles, to whom he had sold himself, to help him to keep 
the compact. 

“ What is it, Barney?” Mabel asked anxiously, upon his re-appear- 
ance. She feared he had come back already to repudiate his pledge. 

“It’s this, Miss,” said Barney, in the tone of a man who was making 
upon the scaffold a last disposition of his effects. “It’s no use to me 
now,” handing her the purse of sovereigns. “If you wouldn’t mind 
keeping it, Miss, for Molly and the childhre, and giving thim a shillin’ 
or two a week out of it.” 

Mabel would have been amused at the testamentary tone of the 
request if it hadn’t expressed so plainly and plaintively the sacrifice she 
had just induced him to make. “ Couldn’t you put it into the bank, 
Barney ?” 

“ Ts it the likes of Molly to set her fut in a bank ?” 

“ Well; would you ask Mr. Kneeshaw to take charge of it? He 
would know best how to invest it ?” 

“ The parson ?” asked Barney, in a very doubtful tone. 
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“ Or there’s your own clergyman,” suggested Mabel, answering rather 
the tone than the question. 

“Father Quin!” exclaimed Barney, in a tone not now doubtful at 
all, but decidedly adverse ; ‘‘shure, he’s building a mission chapel.” 

Since this objection was urged as obviously fatal, Mabel fell back 
upon Mr. Kneeshaw. 

“TJ think you might trust Mr. Kneeshaw, Barney.” 

“* Why wouldn’t I thrust him, why? ’Tisn’t that at all, Miss; but 
what am I to say to Father Quin when he calls—and faith, he’s as shure 
as the gas-rate to call, if he reads of my bit of luck in the papers? 
‘Well, McGrath,’ he’ll say, ‘what are you going to do wid that bit of 
money,’ he’ll say, ‘ave you going to make your sow! up wid it ?’ he'll say. 
Shure, I couldn’t have the face to tell his rivirence I gev’ it to asouper.” 

“ Well, then, I'll take charge of it, Barney, if you'll allow me to ask 
Mr. Kneeshaw what’s best to be done with it.” 

“Tn course you may, Miss, and thank ye kindly for all the throuble 
ye're takin’ about it. There’s a mather of twenty-three pounds, Miss, 
left; as I gev’ Molly five pounds and kep’ one pound for Father 
Quin’s chapel, and thrated the boys wid another.” 

“ Barney,” said Mabel, putting her soft white hand entreatingly on 
his sleeve, “ you will keep teetotal, won’t you?” and her eyes and voice, 
imploring as her hand, would have converted Bacchus. 

“TJ will, Miss, I will,” said Barney, gathering himself together as for 
a supreme effort, and going forth from the house as on a forlorn hope. 

Barney was not far wrong about Father Quin, whom he found waiting 
for him on reaching home. 

“Glad to see you, McGrath,” said the worthy Father ; “ what about 
those plants you were to bring me ?” 

“Shure, your rivirence, ye didn’t order thim ; ye only talked about 
ordering thim.” 

“Of course I ordered them. You may bring half-a-dozen—let’s see ; 
how much are they each ?” 

“ They’re sixpence aich to ye, yere rivirence.” 

“Sixpence each. I'll say a dozen, then. You can bring a dozen of 
them to my house to-morrow.” 

“Thank yere rivirence.” 

“Let them be hardy ones that will stand the smoke, you know. 
Father Hanlon says that he couldn’t get those you sold him to grow in 


‘his garden.” 


“His garden! Hoar that now! Begor, it’s for all the worruld like 
the back of an elephant in a menagerie—hard, dry, and cracked, wid an 
odd bristle of grass here and there! To think of any dacently brought 
up plant livin’ in it! Butany plant would be at home in yere place, yere 
rivirence,” said Barney, not unconscious of the rivalry between Fathers 
Quin and Hanlon as to what they were pleased to call their gardens. 

“Well, we shall see. Bring them and plant them yourself, so that 
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they may have every chance.” And then the good Father began to talk 
about the children, whom he patted on the head in turn, being especially 
taken with the baby. Hearing, however, that it was not yet baptized, 
nor its mother churched, he gave the parents a genial scolding, and ex- 
acted from them a promise to have both these neglects repaired upon the 
following Sunday. On rising to leave, he suddenly bethought him, hefore 
he reached the door, of Barney’s good fortune. “Oh, by the way, 
McGrath, I nearly forgot to congratulate you. You have been distin- 
guishing yourself, I hear. In fact, it’s in all the papers. I’m sure I was 
proud to see a good Catholic so spoken of, and, better than spoken of, 
most handsomely rewarded. How much was it, eh?” 

“Thirty pounds, your rivirence,” said Barney, who wished heartily 
now that he hadn’t, on his way home, given to a needy friend half of the 
sovereign he had intended for the mission chapel. 

“Thirty pounds!” exclaimed the astonished Father, with raised eye- 
brows—“ a most magnificent present! What are you going to do with 
all that money? I know what you are going to do with some of it, my 
son ; yes, yes, I’ve not been mistaken in you. I'll be bound the first 
thing you thought of was the mission chapel. Wasn’t it now? I 
thought so ; I thought so,” said the delighted Father, as Barney fumbled 
desperately in his pockets, and produced at last—half-a-sovereign ! 

“Oh, ten shillings!” cried the Father, with a sudden change from 
the most genial to the most scathing manner. “ You haven’t made a 
mistake, have you? It wasn’t sixpence you meant to give me? No! 
Oh, thank you—thank you very much—good evening !” 

It must be remembered that, after all, Father Quin was not begging 
for himself, but for a mission chapel, that would give him a deal more 
work withcut more pay. At least the motive, if not the mode, of his 
begging was commendable. 

Next day, when Barney had brought and put in the plants and pre- 
sented himself for payment, Father Quin was freezing in his reception of 
him. “Ah; you've put them in, have you?” 

“T have, yere rivirence.” 

“You're sure they'll live?” 

“T’m shure they will, yere rivirence.” 

“Then you're sure of getting paid. I shall pay you if they live; not 
otherwise. Good morning, McGrath.” 

Barney didn’t mind much the Father's refusal to pay, but the rasp- 
ing manner of his refusal was exasperating. However, on the following 
day—Sunday—when he, Molly, and the baby presented themselves, 
according to promise, Barney was still civility itself, until the ceremony 
was over and the fees demanded. 


“Do ye think, now, he’ll live, yere rivirence?” asked the anxious ~ 


father, looking down on his newly christened babe. 
“There isn’t much doubt of that,” said Father Quin, touching with 
two fingers the chubby cheek of the child. 
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“Thin there isn’t much doubt but ye’ll be paid, yere rivirence. If 
he lives, I’ll pay ye. Good morning to yere rivirence.” And before the 
amazed Father had recovered himself so far as to be able to articulate, 
Barney had hurried Molly out of the chapel. 

Father Quin took Barney’s revenge, when he had realised it, in an 
unlooked-for way. It was evident that he wasn’t angry, or merely 
amused, for he chuckled and rubbed his hands together with an unac- 
countable self-complacency. In truth, the thought that came to the top 
in his mind was this: “ That will make a good story.” Story-telling was 
the good Father’s forte. Among the first of the few innocent pleasures 
permitted to his cloth are eating a good dinner and telling well a good 
story—two things that, of course, go together, as a good story-teller is 
sure of a good dinner. Now Father Quin was a capital story-teller, 
and owed to his eminence in the art his welcome at some of the best 
tables in Wefton. No sooner, therefore, had he realised Barney’s 
facetious revenge than he set to, like a skilled chef, to prepare the story 
for presentation at table ; and was so pleased with his successful transfor- 
mation of it, in his own mind, into something which would certainly tell, 
that he began to feel quite kindly towards the man to whom he owed it. 
“T must cultivate that fellow,” he thought; and when, at a dinner 
party on the day following, the story, owing to his telling, turned out 
as great a hit as he expected, he was in the best possible mood for 
reconciliation with Barney at their next encounter. Meanwhile, 
Barney had repented of his irreverent audacity. Molly, who anticipated 
nothing less than excommunication as its penalty, led him a harassed 
life of reproach, and Barney himself was not at all comfortable as to the 
spiritual punishment appropriate to his sacrilege. He was infinitely 
relieved, therefore, as he was slouching shamefaced at the off side of his 
“baste” past the good Father, two or three days after, to hear himself 
cheerfully and even cordially accosted by “his rivirence.” 

“Ts that you, McGrath? We're quits now, aren’t we?” 

“Indeed, thin, we’re not, your rivirence,” answered Barney, with 
mucb presence of mind ; “ I’m ten shillings to the bad wid ye yet.” 

“ How’s that?” asked his reverence, in a surprised tone. 

Barney then told the whole story of his entrusting the money to Miss 
Masters, with the reservation of a sovereign for the mission chapel, half 
of which Mat Kenny had coaxed out of him on his way home. 

“ But here it is, yere rivirence,” said Barney, handing it over with a 
cheerful confidence of forgiveness. But to his surprise, the good Father 
seemed more aggrieved by the peace offering than by the offence it was 
meant to gild over. In fact, Father Quin was affronted by Barney’s 
banking his money with anyone but bis parish priest, though of course 
he was too proud to complain of the slight. 

“Oh, Miss Masters ; that’s the young lady you rescued,” said he, after 
he had coldly accepted the half-sovereign. ‘She gives you tracts, I 
suppose ?” 
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“Sorra a thract, yere rivirence. It’s her life that’s a thract,” said 
Barney enthusiastically, and proceeded to tell the priest all the good she 
did, and the last and most wonderful work of all—his own conversion 
to teetotalism. 

“She’s made a teetotaller of you, has she? She'll be making a 
heretic of you next.” 

“Is that the next best thing, yere rivirence?” asked Barney, 
irritated by such an imputation on his goddess, “If she can make 
anything at all of me, she’ll not make me worse than I am.” 

“Not much room on that side,” said Father Quin drily. 

“’ Deed, thin, that’s thrue,” throwing back his head despondently. 

“Well, McGrath,” said the worthy Father, appeased by Barney’s 
humility. “ I’ve been doing you a good turn ; good for evil, you know. 
I met Mr. Mullen at dinner the other night, and recommended him to 
order all his bedding-out plants from you.” This was not strictly true. 
Mr. Mullen was so tickled by Father Quin’s improved version of 
Barney’s revenge that he spontaneously vowed he would buy all his 
plants in future from the hero of the tale. “I hope you'll do credit to 
my recommendation. No use trying to do him, I can tell you. He’sa 
deal harder man to deal with than I.” 

“ Not much room on that side,’ muttered Barney, under cover of 
stooping to pick up his whip. Nevertheless he had not the least 
compunction in saying aloud, “ He might aisy be that, yere rivirence. 
If all my customers were like ye, yere rivirence, faix, it’s in a bether 
worruld I’d be to-day,” looking up at Father Quin with an expression of 
such absolute innocence that the priest felt quite ashamed of his 
suspicion of the double entendre. Still, as the only transaction Barney 
had with Father Quin was the one we have recorded, and as a succession 
of such transactions would have sent him to a better world, by starvation, 
it was not safe to accept the compliment seriously. 

“ Yes, it’s a wicked world, McGrath ; but the wickedness is not all 
on one side. There’s a little left for the market-gardeners. What about 
Father Hanlon’s plants ?” 

“Do ye think, yere rivirence, Father Hanlon is responsible for 
all the childhre he christens out of Haggis Alley? They’re good enough 
when he christens ’em, God bless ’em, but nothin’ could grow up good in 
that hole. And, shure, it’s the same wid thim other flowers. Don’t ye 
know yereself, yere rivirence, that Father Hanlon can’t get a dacent blade 
of grass to grow, barrin’ he grows it undhera tumbler? But there’s thim 
that thinks flowers ’ll grow in a chimbley !” 

“ You'll be calling my garden a chimney next.” 

“ Not if thim plants grow, yere rivirence,” with a humorous twinkle. 

Father Quin was rather tickled by Barney’s so turning the tables as 
to put the garden and not the plants upon trial. 

“Well, you'll have no fault to find with Mr Mullen’s garden, 
anyway, McGrath. You'd better call to-day, and say I sent you.” 
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“T will, yere rivirence, and thank ye kindly for spakein’ a good 
wurrd for me.” 

It will be seen that Barney was not only a greengrocer in a small 
way, but also in a small way a middle man between the nurseryman and 
the public. The last was not a paying trade, but Barney’s passionate love 
of flowers made him stick to it at a loss which to him was sometimes 
considerable. And now the probability of getting Mr. Mullen’s custom 
encouraged a wild dream which had been in his head since he became a 
teetotaller. His one chance of keeping the pledge, he felt, lay in his 
escape from Knacker’s Alley and its associations, and in his finding 
employment for his evenings. If only he could get a bit of a garden, 
such as he had once in the old country, it would be the saving and the 
making of him, he thought. He must see Miss Masters and ask her 
about investing his money in this way. No sooner, then, had Father 
Quin left him than, with Irish impulsiveness, he turned the “ baste” 
round and made for the Grange. 

Barney’s recourse to his guardian angel involved the guardian angel’s 
recourse to George ; and in this way Barney’s fortunes became entangled 
with those of our hero and heroine, and his plans came to clash with 
George’s. For George, now realising fully the danger of seeing much 
more of Mabel, had resolved to keep as clear of her as he could. Of 
what force were his virtuous resolutions, however, in the face of this 
business-like despatch ? 


“ Dear Mr. Kneresnaw,—Could you kindly call any morning, between 
eleven and one, when you have a minute or two to spare? I am really 
ashamed to have to trouble you again, but Bayard ”—George’s satirical 
name for Barney—“ Bayard has put the money subscribed for him into 
my hands, and I have no idea what to do with it. I advised him to 
take it to you, but he didn’t seem to like troubling either you or his 
own clergyman with it, though he consented to my asking your advice 
about investing it. I’m afraid you'll think the kindness you have shown 
in taking so much trouble already in the matter a poor excuse for 
putting you to more; but it’s the only one I have to offer. 

* Believe me, truly yours, 
“ MaBeL Masters.” 


Now there are two things about this letter that every young lady will 
disapprove of. First, that it was written at all, and secondly the style 
in which it is written. It was certainly not young-ladylike either to 
write it at all or to write in that style. It is such a letter as the late 
lamented Miss Murdoch might appropriately have written ; and this, 
which is the worst thing, is also the best thing, that can be said for it, 
since the motherless Mabel had been educated by that grim spinster, to 
whom the proper pronunciation of the French vowel U and the forma- 
tion of a literary style anything but feminine, had seemed of much more 
importance than the cultivation of conventional proprieties. 
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George was not only enough in love to think the letter all that it 
should be, but he was so fond (the reader may take the word in either 
its old or new sense, according to his own age) as to put it among his 
treasures, and to hurry off towards the Grange long before the earliest 
hour mentioned in it. In fact, he had what seemed an age to hover 
about the house, like a bird about its nest, before his watch told him it 
was time to ring the bell. Where now was his stoic resolution? It was 
not in all his thoughts. The very mood of mind in which it was formed 
was dim as a dream to him. The feeling he thought he had securely 
dammed had burst the barrier, and now with accumulated force swept all 
before it. The reader was not prepared for such an outburst? George 
himself was not prepared for it. Like the fisherman in the Arabian 
Nights, he is amazed to see the power which one moment ‘seemed sealed 
securely in its phial, tower the next moment to the sky, and fill the earth 
with its shadow. 

The change in George was so marked that even the self-absorbed 
Miss Masters might have noticed it, if she had been present. As for 
Mabel, who was the quickest observer in Wefton, she remarked it in a 
moment. She was not now absorbed with anxiety about Barney, and 
she took in, therefore, indications that escaped her before, and which 
besides were now so much more pronounced. It is astonishing how 
instinctively girls, even children, and even those who, like Mabel, have 
not a particle of vanity in their nature, recognise the most suppressed 
admiration. About George’s admiration, however, there was no mis- 
take. He had lost all his cynicism and self-possession, and become 
timid, deferential, even reverential. He was—if the ladies will forgive 
a most unromantic metaphor—like a crab which has shed its shell, and 
which, from being the most self-reliant and aggressive of creatures, sud- 
denly becomes meek, self-distrustful, and retiring. And what was the 
effect of his evident infatuation on Mabel? It may be taken as certain 
that a young lady rather despises a man for adoration, which she does 
not in some degree reciprocate—a remark, by the way, which is stolen 
from Bacon. Mabel did not despise George. His admiration had the 
effect of precipitating a feeling which had before floated in vague solution 
in her mind, indefinite and unrecognised, but which now took the solid 
shape of liking. It is not worth while giving what passed between 
them at this interview. It had as much to do with what was passing 
in their minds as the soughing of the wind through the telegraph 
wires has to do with the electric messages flying along them. As for 
Barney’s business, it was a matter of such moment that George would 
have to think over it, and consult experts, and come again to-norrow 
to tell Mabel the result. Next day it was found that there were two 
or three other things to be inquired about and reported on, and even 
when those were decided, it was necessary for Mabel to see Bayard 
and get his consent, and transmit it at a fourth interview to George. 
Barney, however, saved Mabel the trouble of sending for him by turn- 
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ing up with his own scheme for the investment of his fortune. This, 
again, must be communicated to George. But how? Certainly not 
by letter now ; from which it will be seen that Mabel was in a fair way 
of falling in love. She succeeded in inducing Barney to call himself 
upon George, and lay the matter before him. 


CHAPTER XI. 
REPARATION. 


Meanwuite, Mr. Pickles was forging another link in the chain by which 
George was being bound. The chairman of one of his local committees, 
Mr. Jonas Barraclough, brought him an important report one evening. 
Mr. Barraclough was a pompous and ponderous man, who would give 
importance to any report. He had no doubt that Mr. Pickles owed his 
seat to Mr. Jonas Barraclough’s influence, and that Mr. Jonas Barra- 
clough owed his influence to his oratory. His idea of oratory was shortly 
this—never to use one word, or a word of one syllable, where three 
words or a trisyllabic word would serve the same purpose. He would, 
so to speak, change a sovereign into two hundred and forty pence, and 
imagine that its value increased with its bulk. Mr. Barraclough was 
shown into a room set specially apart by Mr. Pickles for the reception of 
his constituents. Its walls were adorned with plans or pictures of the 
schools, hospitals, churches, or chapels he had helped to build, and with 
photographs of his local committees in groups, and portraits of their 
respective chairmen. There were also two emblazoned and, indeed, 
blazing addresses hung at either side of a magnificent portrait in oils of 
the gentleman to whom they were presented—Josiah Pickles, Esq., M.P. 
—while on each side of the fireplace were bookcases stored with blue 
books, reports, etc., relieved by the light literature of the quarterlies. 

In this reception-room Mr. Barraclough was left some time alone, 
admiring the counterfeit presentment of himself; for it was a rule with 
Mr. Pickles to allow his constituents time to digest the significance of 
these ornaments, that their imagination might thereby be helped to a 
conception of the greatness and goodness of their representative. The 
genius loci, however, did not affect Mr. Barraclough, in part because he 
was fascinated by his own portrait, and in part because there was no 
room in his mind to take in any other greatness and goodness than his 
own. He was still admiring his portrait, with his head a good deal on 
one side, when Mr. Pickles at last appeared. 

“‘ How do you do, Mr. Barraclough? Take a seat, sir; take a seat,” 
said Mr. Pickles, in his sharp and decisive manner. 

“Thank you, Mr. Pickles, sir,” replied Mr. Barraclough, slowly seat- 
ing himself, and proceeding in a very measured and impressive manner 
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to answer the question “ How do you do?” as a question of the utmost 
importance. 

“Tam tolerably well, sir. I had a bad cold last week, and my chest 
seemed, I may say, choked with phlegm. But I expectorated a good deal ; 
I always expectorate when I have a bad cold, sir,” pausing and looking 
at Mr. Pickles with the evident expectation of some expression of sur- 
prise, or at least of interest, which extracted from Mr. Pickles, “Oh, 
indeed ?” 

“ Yes, sir; I always expectorate a good deal when I have a bad cold. 
I think, Mr. Pickles,” he continued, with the manner of a man who was 
venturing on a daring hypothesis, “it to some extent relieves the lungs 
of the accumulated phlegm. But, sir, I am better now, a good deal 
better. In fact, I may say quite well, thank you.” ‘ 

“T am glad you are, Mr. Barraclough.” 

“So am I, sir; so am IJ,” heartily, as if his assent must be a grati- 
fying surprise to Mr. Pickles. “If I had not been quite well I should 
hardly have ventured out so late to-night, Mr. Pickles, though I have 
come on important business ; I may say on business of considerable im- 
portance.” 

“ Political business, Mr. Barraclough ?” 

“ Well, sir, looking at it from the point of view of politics, you might 
call it political business. It is so far political business, sir, as it concerns 
the character of public men—of personages of some political importance 
and prominence.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Pickles vaguely. Mr. Barraclough’s style was more 
intolerable to him than to most men, as being the very opposite of his own 
short, sharp, and decisive manner ; but he had to pay Mr. Barraclough’s 
claims upon him as graciously as any other extortionate election charges. 

“You will not be unaware, Mr. Pickles,” Mr. Barraclough resumed, 
“that an accident, not unattended with serious consequences, happened 
to your son, sir, Mr. Clarence Pickles, a short time ago.” Here Mr. 
Barraclough paused to make quite sure that the father had heard of his 
son’s hairbreadth escape from death. 

“Yes?” said Mr. Pickles, with some impatience. 

“ An account of that accident, as I understand, sir—I may have been 
misinformed, and I am subject to correction, if I am wrong—but, as I 
was given to understand, an account of that accident was furnished hy 
Mr. Clarence Pickles himself to the representative of the reporting 
department of our principal local journal, the We/ton Witness.” 

“ Yes,” assented Mr. Pickles, with a little more interest. 

“Tn that account it isstated— Stay, I have the copy of the journal in 
my pocket,” said Mr. Barraclough, clearing his throat, and drawing from 
his pocket an uncleanly copy of the Wefton Witness, in which it took 
him some time to find, first the paragraph and then that part of the para- 
graph he wanted : “ ‘ The high-spirited animal... . Here the groom.... 
but Mr. Pickles ’—ah, this is the part of the paragraph to which I would 
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invite your most particular attention, Mr. Pickles: ‘But Mr. Pickles 
fortunately stuck to his post, though he could not guide the panic- 
stricken animal so as to prevent its knocking down the Rev. Mr. 
Kneeshaw, one of the curates of the parish church, who, however, we 
are happy to say, escaped without serious injury. As the shaft struck 
the reverend gentleman, the horse stumbled and came down within a 
few yards of the cutting, into which, in all human probability, it must 
have plunged, but for this timely and most providential accident.’ 
‘Most providential accident,’” repeated Mr. Barraclough, folding up and 
returning the paper to his pocket. “This paragraph, Mr. Pickles, as I 
understand it, attributes Mr. Kneeshaw’s being in the way and being 
knocked down to chance, sir—to accident pure and simple ?” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Barraclough.” 

“Would you believe it, then, sir,” said Mr. Barraclough, stooping 
forward with a hand on each knee, and speaking in a low, slow, and 
awed voice—“ Would you believe it, then, sir, that this very day I was 
contradicted flatly, to my face, in our club-room, when I repeated the 
statement of that paragraph word for word, and, I may say, verbitim ;” 
and Mr. Barraclough drew himself back in his chair and looked to see 
the horror in his own face reflected in that of Mr. Pickles. Mr. Pickles, 
however, being as Yorkshire es Mr. Barraclough in looking at things 
exclusively from his own point of view, could not see wherein the 
atrocity lay. 

“Contradicted! On what point, Mr. Barraclough 1” 

“On what point, sir?” asked Mr. Barraclough, with some vexation 
in his tone at Mr. Pickles’ insensibility to the main insult of the contra- 
diction, beside which the details were nothing. ‘On the point, sir, of 
Mr. Kneeshaw’s being accidentally, I may say fortuitously, in the way. 
They said, sir—and it was not one or two, but the greater number of 
the members asserted it, and maintained it in the teeth of my deliberate 
statement to the contrary—they said that Mr. Kneeshaw was safe on 
the plank bridge, but hearing the tumult, and looking round, and seeing 
the imminent peril and—and danger of your son, he hurried back and was 
knocked down in trying to catch the reins and arrest the horse. And 
they said, sir, that at least thirty or forty people saw him running back 
from the bridge and catching at the reins; and they said, sir, that Mr. 
Clarence Pickles must have seen it himself, and known that his state- 
ment to the representative of our local journal was, I may say, misleading 
and inaccurate, and indeed inexact.” 

“Ts this a general impression?” asked Mr. Pickles, beginning now 
to see the justice of Mr. Barraclough’s indignation. 

“Tt is the general impression, sir, of our club, which is supposed to 
represent—whether justly or unjustly I will not presume to say—to 
represent the Liberal opinion of the West Ward.” : 

While Mr. Pickles, without concerning himself in the least with the 
truth or falsehood of the report, was casting about in his mind for the 
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best means of neutralising its probable effect upon the approaching elec- 
tions, Mr. Barraclough, who had, to say the truth, been not only contra- 
dicted, but browbeaten rather brutally, by those members of the club who 
were impatient of both him and Mr. Pickles, was of course thinking 
chiefly of his own credit. 

“T must see to this, Mr. Barraclough ; thank you for bringing it to 
my notice,” said Mr. Pickles, who equally, of course, was thinking, and 
imagined that Mr. Barraclough was thinking, only of Ais (Mr. Pickles’) 
credit. ‘What would you suggest as best to be done?” 

“ T should suggest, sir, that a letter under the hand of Mr. Clarence 
Pickles and countersigned by yourself should be written and addressed 
to me, maintaining the substantial and literal and, I may say, general 
accuracy of my statement, which letter should be posted‘up in the club- 
room and communicated to the local journals.” 

“H’m,” said Mr. Pickles dubiously. “I shall see my son about it, 
Mr. Barraclough, and let you know the result.” 

“ Ag you please, sir, as you please,” replied Mr. Barraclough, some- 
what huffed. “ You will keep in mind, Mr. Pickles, sir, that I have 
endorsed that statement, and that my credit in the club and in the town 
is at stake, sir; is, 1 may say, bound up and involved and implicated in 
the truth of that statement, and in its bona-fideness. That is a con- 
sideration, sir, that you will not overlook in your decision upon the mat- 
ter. I wish you good evening, Mr. Pickles ; good evening, sir,” rising 
with much majesty, and taking a rather stiff leave of the member. 

“Good evening, Mr. Barraclough ; I shall write you the result,” said 
Mr. Pickles, as he rang to have his guest shown out. 

Upon Mr. Barraclough’s departure Mr. Pickles rejoined Clarence, 
who was enjoying his wine after dinner. “Clarence, was Kneeshaw 
trying to stop your horse when he was knocked down ?” 

“Can’t say, I’m sure,” drawled Clarence, flushing slightly. 

“But you did say to that reporting fellow.” 

“T said what I thought I saw; but I wasn’t looking at the thing 
with my hands in my pockets, you know. I wasn’t on the look out for 
Mr. Kneeshaw’s safety, I can assure you.” 

“Tt will be a confounded awkward business to settle, I can tell you,” 
said Josiah, in a tone of irritation. 

“ Has the fellow been making a claim on you?” 

“Whot Kneeshaw? No; but they're making a story out of it for 
the elections.” 

“ They can’t make much out of it, I should say.” 

“They can make this out of it, that you told a lie to shirk a debt. 
J don’t say so, but they’ll say it.” 

“It’s very good of you not to say it,” sneered Clarence, stung into 
what for him was an unusually sharp answer. But steel had no chance 
against Josiah’s bludgeon. 

“‘ J don’t say it, because I didn’t see the accident. But those who saw 


Yo 


—— So 
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it say it,” said the father, pushing his chair away impatiently as he rose 
to stand with his back to the fire. Opposition of any kind and from any 
one was intolerable to Josiah, even when he was in good humour. He 
was very much out of humour to-night for many reasons, and was not 
sorry that.his son should have the benefit of his mood. He saw ina 
moment, from Clarence’s manner, that for some reason he had given to 
the reporter a version of the accident which he knew to be untrue, and 
which, moreover, was not only a crime, but a blunder that would tell in 
the elections. Clarence, being dependent upon bis father, had not such 
silly ideas of honour as to resent a hasty word at the cost of a quarter’s 
allowance. 

“They may say what they like. I can only say what I saw,” he 
said sulkily. 

“ Well, you have said it now, and we can only make the best of it,” 
said the father taking the falsehood as much for granted as if his son 
had admitted it. It was very irritating, but Clarence didn’t care to dis- 
pute the matter knowing that nothing but further irritation would come 
of further controversy. 

“ Who is this Kneeshaw? He’s a curate, isn't he?” asked Josiah, 
with a dim remembrance of the paragraph in the Witness. 

“ Yes, he’s a curate. One of Dr. Clancy’s curates.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do to send him a cheque,” mused Josiah, more to him- 
self than to his son. “He'd take it fast enough, I daresay, but he 
wouldn’t care to have it known that he took it. We must set ourselves 
right with the public. One of Clancy’s curates? I'll tell you what, I'll 
give him St. George’s. It will kill two birds with one stone, for Clancy 
will take it as a compliment to himself.” 

“St. George’s isn’t yours to give, is it?” growled Clarence sulkily, 
pleased to pick this hole in the plan. 

“Tf I pay the piper I shall call the tune. I’ve given 2,000/. towards 
it already, and they were at me yesterday for 1,500/. more to finish it. 
I shall give it if they put my man in; not otherwise. I should have 
had to give another 1,000/. whether or no, so it will cost me only 5002.” 

“Who are the trustees ?” 

“ There’s Gledhill, Dearden, Mills, Matchlock, and myself; but, ex- 
cept Matchlock, not one of them has given 1,000/. towards it.” 

“ Matchlock’s daughter is married to a parson.” 

“Let him give the other 1,500/. then. He'll be glad to have his 
1,0002. back in his pocket again, and more besides he would be glad to 
know it was there. Matchlock is at the far end, I can tell you.” 

“Tf you are only one of five, you will not get the credit of giving it, 
either with Kneeshaw or anyone else.” 

“T shall take credit for it if I give it. You may be sure of that.” 
As this was certain as the sunlight, Clarence was silenced. He was 
naturally not in favour of an arrangement which meant a frank public 
confession of the falsehood of his version of the accident. 
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“What are you going to do about it?” asked Josiah sharply, after a 
pause. 

* About what?” 

“ About this—ah—mistaken account you gave of the thing. 

“T don’t know that it was mistaken, and I don’t believe it was 


” 


either.” 

“Barraclough says there are thirty or forty who saw it. Shall I 
have them up before you?” sneered Josiah. 

“It’s this confounded election,” retorted Clarence. ‘“ They’d say any- 
thing for sixpence.” 

“ Look here, Clarence ; ‘ this confounded election,’ as you call it, has 
cost me so much that I don’t care to throw away 1,000/., or 5002., for 
nothing. If the thing happened as you say, you can get four or five wit- 
nesses—they’re cheap at sixpence a head, you know—to support your 
statement, and I shall be glad to keep my money in my pocket. But if 
not, you'll either write to the Witness to say that you were mistaken, or 
you'll have 50/. a quarter docked from your allowance till the 500/. is 
paid off.” 

Josiah, having delivered his ultimatum, advanced to the table, filled 
and drank a glass of sherry, looking defiantly at Clarence the while. 
Clarence muttered something he took care should be inaudible, leisurely 
chose a cigar from its case, sauntered to the window, and thence to 
the lawn. Josiah looked after him with an unexpected expression of 
satisfaction. In the first place, Clarence’s supercilious airs were his 
father’s highest ideal of a gentlemanly manner, and made up to him in 
great measure for his son’s lack of brains and energy; and in the 
second place, Josiah felt as certain of the appearance of the required 
letter in the Wétness as if he had seen it there. Avnd, indeed, as a quar- 
ter’s allowance was now nearly due, the following letter sa in that 
print before the close of the week :— 


“ Srr,—In your issue of the 3rd inst. there is an account of an acci- 
dent which happened to me through the running away of my horse, which 
is in one particular inaccurate. It states that the Rev. Mr. Kneeshaw 
was accidentally knocked down; but I find upon inquiry that he was 
knocked down in attempting to stop my horse. I am glad to make 
through your columns this public acknowledgment of the service the Rev. 
Mr. Kneeshaw rendered me on that occasion. 

“T am, sir, yours, etc., 
“ CLARENCE PICKLES. 

“To the Editor of the Wefton Witness.” 


This letter, which might have been written by the Prince of Wales 
in acknowledgment of a bouquet presented by the daughter of a loyal 
mayor, was inserted in the Witness, with the addition of this curt editorial 
note :— 
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“The account whose accuracy Mr. Clarence Pickles now questions 
was given to our reporter by Mr. Clarence Pickles himself.” 


This editorial comment, which was interpreted in Wefton to express 
the disgust of the Liberals with the political tergiversation of their mem- 
ber, really expressed the disgust of Mr. King, the editor of the Witness, 
at being uninvited to the luncheon with which the Pickles’ Working 
Man’s Institute was about to be opened. It was, in fact, the in- 
vidious invitations to this lunch which put Josiah into the bad temper 
we found him in at the opening of this chapter. As it was to be 
avery grand affair, everyone who was anyone expected an invi- 
tation ; but since not more than one tenth of such expectants could 
by any possibility be accommodated in the building, Josiah, like the 
French Prince, was compelled to make ten malcontents and one ingrate 
at each card issued. Many of these malcontents had bites or stings of 
their own, which they used with as little scruple as the editor of the 
Witness, and Josiah, therefore, had a rather harassed time of it just now, 
especially at the hands of disaffected and affronted Liberals. But the 
apostacy of the Weftow Witness, which once stood staunchly by him 
through good and evil report, was a heavy blow and great discouragement. 
The day before Clarence’s letter appeared, it had spoken of their member 
as “a political Procrustes who changed, like the chameleon, his colour 
with his position, and mangled and mutilated the principles he professed 
to fit the length of his own foot.” This mysterious sentence, in which 
the writer seemed to have rolled into one Proteus, Procrustes, and Paddy 
the Piper, was not the less terrible from being unintelligible, and in the 
very next issue appeared the curt and cutting comment on Clarence’s 
note. The defection of the Witness brought to a head a resolution which 
had been some time maturing in Josiah’s mind. He had been long 
enough uncomfortably astride, like a circus rider, on two horses ; henceforth 
he would stick to one and stand to win on the Tory steed. He would 
take the first public opportunity of frankly, formally, and finally avowing 
his adhesion to “those good old Conservative principles which reconciled 
progress with stability and order with freedom, making our constitution 
the envy of those military despotisms which transformed countries into 
camps and nations into armies, and making her also the model and the 
mother, or, if not the mother, at least the foster-mother of all constitutional 
governments throughout the world.” We give by anticipation the 
concluding words, as reported by the JW%tness, of Josiah’s speech at the 
luncheon, by which he broke down his bridges and burned his boats, and 
finally and for ever severed himself from the Liberal party. 

Josiah, having made his mind up to the formal desertion of the party 
which returned him, had to consider how best to make to himself friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness and ensure his welcome into the 
enemy's camp. And his first thought was, of course, the Church. Josiah 
had been a chapelman in the days of his obscurity, but on achieving great- 
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ness he took to churchgoing, as he took to late dinners, as being respect- 
able. He had hitherto also subscribed to Church objects, rather grudg- 
ingly and of necessity, perhaps, than as a cheerful giver, but still he did 
subscribe, and sometimes handsomely ; new, however, he would serve 
Baal much. And, as his first service, he would complete St. George’s 
Church—of course on the condition that he was allowed to make the first 
appointment. 

Josiah, having made his mind up on any matter, was not the man to 
lose a moment in moving in it. He was present at the next meeting of 
the trustees, laid his offer and the condition of his offer before them in his 
usual ungracious take-it-or-leave-it manner, and mentioned incidentally 
Mr. Kneeshaw’s name as that of his nominee. Now Mr. Gledhill, who, 
as taking the most active interest in the building of thé church, was 
listened to with most deference by his co-trustees, happened to know a 
good deal about George and about his kindness to the poor, and his re- 
commendation smoothed down the opposition—urged upon the ground 
of Mr. Kneeshaw’s youth—which Josiah’s rasping manner aroused. Even 
Mr. Matchlock, whose interested opposition Clarence had anticipated, 
made no serious objection, as his son-in-law had already a living of 
more value than St. George’s. Josiah, when his terms were accepted, 
condescended to explain the reason of his choice of so young a man as 
Mr. Kneeshaw, since he wished it to be as widely known as possible that 
he acknowledged this great debt of his son’s life to him ; and the expla- 
nation reconciled even Mr. Dearden to an appointment to which he had 
given at first a rather sullenadhesion. As for Mr. Mills, no one seemed 
to think his consent necessary. 


“ Dear Sir,—I have only just learned the obligation I am under to 
you for saving my son’s life. I have great pleasure in offering you the 
living of St. George’s of the probable value of 700/. per annum, as I have 
succeeded in obtaining the first presentation of it. I have undertaken to 
complete the church at an estimated cost of 1,500/., and hope to have it 
finished in a month. 

“T am, dear sir, faithfully yours, 


“ JostAn PICKLEs.” 


The letter read rather like a balance-sheet, but Josiah could do nothing 
graciously. George, however, was in no mood to be critical when he 
received it. He opened it after an almost sleepless night of struggle with 
himself, in which his conscience at last conquered, and the firstfruits of 
its victory was to be the refusal of this living. So he sat down at once 
to his desk and wrote the following reply :— 


“ Dear Sir,—I very much regret to have to decline your kind offer of 
St. George’s, though the promotion is far beyond my expectations or 
deserts, and a very disproportionate reward for the service I did your 
son. I only did what anyone else would have done in my place, and 
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what I should have done for anyone else. I hope you will not think me 
ungrateful because I am compelled to decline your generous offer. 


“ Believe me, dear sir, faithfully yours, 


‘“Grorce B. KnNeEsiAw.” 


CHAPTER NII. 


DRIFTING. 


GeorGE, having written and addressed his letter, hurried off to post it at 
once. He wasn’t sure of himself. He had fought the night through 
against the thought of Mabel, to keep her image as much as he could in 
the background, for to give up the ministry meant giving up all hope of 
her. And he must give up the ministry. What had at last decided 
him? Yesterday was a great Christian festival commemorating an event 
which he did not quite absolutely disbelieve, but in which his faith was 
certainly not firm enough to preach it to others. Yet he must preach it, 
and preach it as a thing certain as the sunrise. He did so preach it, 
and the preparation of the sermon and the preaching of it, and the 
sense of self-degradation which overcame him as he descended the steps 
of the pulpit, forced him to feel the falsehood of his position as he had 
never felt it before. The fact was, though he was unconscious of it, he 
was in a much falser position than when last he looked his faith fairly 
in the face. Our minds are never at a standstill on subjects in which 
we are interested, try as we will to shelve them. They are always more 
or less at work upon such subjects through conscious or unconscious 
cerebration, and when we come after an interval to take our bearings 
with respect to them, we are certain to have drifted to a new standpoint. 
Since George had taken his bearings, his mind had in this way drifted 
ont to sea much farther than he had any notion of, and now he was 
horrified to find himself so far from shore. Hence his sleepless night 
and the struggle with bis conscience, made more desperate by Mabel’s 
being ranged on the enemy’s side. He had conquered, however, or 
thought that he bad conquered, and this offer of a living seemed to come 
in the nick of time rather to strengthen than shake his resolution. 
Everyone knows how a new resolution, like a young soldier, longs for 
action, and is impatient to translate its ardour into some definite form ; 
and George welcomed Mr. Pickles’ offer for the opportunity it gave of 
realising his resolution. Accordingly, the writing of the refusal of the 
living was a relief to his mind as giving shape and substance to his 
determination, and being a definite and decided step in the right direc- 
tion. But, beside and behind this reason for his eagerness to write and 
post his refusal at once, lurked distrust of himself and of his power to 
give up all chance of Mabel. In fact, this brave dash was little more 
than masked cowardice, and this prompt decision was but indecision in 
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disguise. He must commit himself at once and once for all, or the sight 
of Mabel, or the mere thought of her, if he allowed 


Th’ idea of her life to sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination, 


might overpower his conscience. Hence his hurry to post the decisive 
letter. 

As he opened the gate of the little garden between his lodgings and 
the road, a waggonette drove up and stopped at it. In it were Squire, 
four other convalescent little ones, and Archer Lawley. 

“ Halloa!” cried Lawley, “just in time.” 

“ In time for what?” ‘ 

“ To come with us.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Didn’t you get my letter?” 

“ Letter? No.” 

“ By Jove! that accounts for it. She couldn’t have got it either.” 

“ Who ?” asked George, bewildered. 

“ Mary Ann,” said Lawley, disregarding George’s question, and 
turning back to address the eldest of the children, “ didn’t you post 
those letters ?” 

“Tea.” 

“ Where?” 

“ At the station, sir.” 

“ Tt’s very odd,” mused Lawley, pulling his moustache with a per- 
plexed air. 

““ Very,” answered George drily. 

“IT wrote to you on Thursday,” Lawley explained, “ asking you to 
join us to-day, but telling you not to trouble to answer if you could 
come; and by the same post I invited Miss Masters and her niece, as 
Squire was so anxious to see her, but got no reply. Are you sure you 
posted the letters, Mary Ann?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the child, on the brink of tears. 

Lawley, after a moment’s meditation, exclaimed, in a tone of mortifi- 
cation, “ Of course! Where did you post them, Mary Ann?” 

“ T put them into the big wooden money-box,” said the child, now 
whimpering. 

“ J thought so! She posted them in the box for newspapers for the 
workhouse. What an ass I was not to tell her where to put them, for 

the second time I’ve been played that trick. It can’t be helped now. 
Don’t cry, little woman, it was my fault,” he said soothingly, patting 
the penitent Mary Ann on the cheek. ‘ We must go without them, I 
suppose.” 

At this doleful news Squire also lifted up his voice and wept. 

“ This is a nice beginning of a treat, isn’t it?” to George.—“ Never 
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mind, Squire, you shall see her, if she’s in. We shall call there, at any 
rate. In with you, Kneeshaw.” 

“ T don’t think I can go;” in no very decided tone, however. 

“ Why, what have you got to do?” 

George couldn’t say he had anything particular to do, and Lawley 
simply took him impatiently by the arm and shoved him up the steps, 
while Squire, to whom this second disappointment would have been 
crushing, looked so wistfully into his face that George’s faint resistance 
gave way at once. 

“ The Grange, Bradford Road,” cried Lawley to the driver, as he 
jumped in after George. “If you hadn’t come I couldn’t have faced 
them, Kneeshaw. I’m not a ladies’ man, you know.” 

When George read the offer of the living that morning, the second 
person he thought of was Archer Lawley. He felt it to be a kind of 
treason to their friendship not to take him into counsel, or at least into 
confidence, before writing his refusal, but he feared at once the delay 
and himself and his friend’s adverse advice. Now, however, he had 
no choice but to hand Lawley Mr. Pickles’ letter. Lawley, when he 
had read it, put his hand on George’s shoulder with a demonstrativeness 
unusual with him. 

“ My dear fellow, I congratulate you with all my heart!” 

“ But I have refused it.” 

* What !” and then, after a moment’s pause he referred to the letter. 
“Why, you only got the offer this morning ! You can’t have refused it yet.” 

George held up the answer. Lawley took it, looked at the address, 
and coolly put it into his pocket. 

“You can’t have considered the matter for five minutes,” he said. 
“ Tt’s not a thing to be refused or accepted like an invitation to dinner. 
A day is little enough to think over it, especially if you are inclined to 
refuse it. Anyhow, your letter won’t reach Mr. Pickles sooner by being 
posted twelve hours before the box closes.” 

George submitted meekly, with a sense that his childish haste deserved 
a child’s treatment. 

“T must give the whole thing up, Lawley,” he said despondently. 

“Well, we shall have plenty of time to talk it over to-day when we 
get to ourselves. It’s not likely the ladies will come on so short an in- 
vitation.” 

“ Where are we going?” 

“To the moors. Doctor says a day there will do the children more 
good than a week at home. Besides, it’s the only place that won't 
swarm to-day.” 

“What on earth made you choose to-day of all days in the year?” 

“The MacGucken’s off,” whispered Lawley, that the children might 
not hear, “Gone to her sister’s. Couldn’t have gone without her if 
she’d been at home, you know; and I wanted Squire to see Miss Masters. 
Here we are. Shall we take Squire in with us 4” 
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George looked at his watch before he answered to see if Miss Masters 
was due downstairs yet, and finding that she was, thought it best to be 
cautious. “ Let us see if they’ll join us first. Don’t say anything about 
the children to the aunt,” he added, as they walked up the steps to- 
gether. “In fact, don’t say anything to her at all. Leave her to me, 
while you explain the matter to Miss Mabel.” 

Lawley nodded submissively. Where ladies were concerned he at once 
resigned the command he assumed on all other occasions. All the same, 
he didn’t like the task of explaining the business to that young woman 
whose great eyes seemed to look straight through him. Fortunately they 
found only Mabel in the drawing-room, and George therefore was free to 
help him out in his explanations. 

“Tt’s very good of you, Mr. Lawley,” said Mabel in a‘subdued tone, 
as if she was addressing a bishop. She had quite made up her mind 
that he was at once a sage and saint. ‘‘ And I should so much like to 
go, but I shall go and ask my aunt about it, if you'll excuse me.” 

Her aunt, however, saved her the trouble by appearing at this 
moment. Lawley, upon being introduced to her, was blundering out the 
explanations which George forewarned him against giving, when that diplo- 
matist intervened and expatiated upon the exquisite beauty of the moors, 
which he was amazed Miss Masters had not yet seen and painted. If she 
could spare an hour or two to-day to accompany them he could assure 
her she could find no better guide than Mr. Lawley, who knew all the 
lovely bits. It was unnecessary to say another word to convince Miss 
Masters that the expedition was got up exclusively for her. She was 
profuse in her acknowledgments to the embarrassed Mr. Lawley, and 
hurried off to get herself and her sketching materials ready. 

“‘ Mabel, my dear,” she turned to say as she reached the door, “ you 
needn’t wait lunch for me. I shall take a biscuit and a giass of sherry 
before I start.” 

‘But who’s to chaperon you, Aunt? Mr. Lawley has been good 
enough to ask me, too.” 

“Tt really is too good of you, Mr. Lawley,” said Miss Masters, highly 
flattered by this additional mark of his consideration. “TI should like to 
have Mabel with me very much: she has never had any drawing-lessons 
worth speaking of. Come, my dear, we mustn’t keep the carriage waiting.” 

“ What are we to do about the children?” asked George, when they 
had left the room. 

“How ¢” 

“You see she hates poor people and she hates children, so poor 
children will be doubly abominable. Would you mind adopting them 
just for to-day?” urged George persuasively. Lawley acknowledged this 
ghastly joke with a grin, little thinking that George contemplated carry- 
ing it out. “It was well your invitation miscarried,” continued George ; 
“ she'd never have accepted it if put in your way.” 

“Tt would have been the best way after all,” retorted Lawley. “We 
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shall have nothing but bother trying to keep up your humbug. You're 
a nice fellow to set up a conscience !” 

Hereupon Mabel re-entered for a moment to say that she was going 
down to speak to Squire. The truth was she thought it as well to spare 
her aunt the shock of seeing her meeting with the child. When Miss 
Masters at length appeared, George took charge of her camp-stool, port- 
folio, ete., gave her his arm, and, as they were geing together down the 
stairs, mentioned casually that there were five little children of the party. 
“Mr. Lawley’s children, we call them,” he explained, mumbling the last 
three words rather indistinctly. Certainly George had little right to set 
up a conscience. 

Miss Masters, seated in the waggonette, took an amazed survey of the 
five weazened creatures ranged in a row on the opposite side. One had 
crutches, another had an arm in a sling, a third had one side of her face 
and neck badly burned, the fourth was deformed, and the fifth worn toa 
shadow. From them her eyes glanced with a deeper pity to their unfor- 
tunate father. Of their mother, whether she was dead or alive (she 
saw no crape on Mr. Lawley’s sleeve), she could not help having hard 
thoughts. Only through gross carelessness could it be possible that so 
many horrible accidents should happen in a single family. It was evi- 
dent their father was not in fault, for his taking such spectacles out to 
ride with him testified to his kindness of heart, of which, indeed, his in- 
vitation to herself spoke still more eloquently. He must be watching 
anxiously the impression they made upon her—the refined and artistic 
Miss Masters. She mustn’t let him see how unfavourable it was. In- 
deed, common politeness, to say nothing of gratitude, demanded that she 
should find some redeeming feature somewhere. But where? She 
looked in despair from face to face and figure to figure. At last she 
fixed on Squire as the least horrible of the five. “Don’t you think, 
my dear,” she said, turning to Mabel, who was seated beside Squire, with 
his hand in hers, “ there’s a strong likeness about the eyes?” looking, 
with her head on one side, first at Squire and then at Lawley. 

Mabel in a moment saw her aunt’s mistake and coloured up to the 
very roots of her hair. ‘ They are not brother and sister,” she said with 
great presence of mind, affecting to think that her aunt saw some like- 
ness between Squire and his next neighbour, Mary Ann. “ Mercy!” 
thought Miss Masters. “ Two families! Was ever a man so unlucky as 
to marry two such women !” 

Meantime George, seeing Mabel’s misery, repented bitterly of his 
foolish joke. “ We call them Mr. Lawley’s children, Miss Masters, for 
he turns his vicarage into a convalescent hospital for the children of the 
poor when they are recovering from illness.” 

This announcement acted like an electric shock upon Miss Masters. 
She lost all control over herself, started up, poked the driver in the back 
with her umbrella, while she screamed to him to stop. She had the most 
morbid horror of infection. 
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“ What is it, Aunt?” asked Mabel, thoroughly alarmed. 

“T don’t know what it is—scarlatina, perhaps, or small-pox. Mr. 
Lawley, I hope you'll excuse us ; it’s very kind of you, but . Mabel, 
let go that child’s hand !” 

“She can’t catch compound fracture of the leg,” growled Lawley, 
who forgot his shyness in his horror of a scene. ‘ There’s no infection 
to fear, Miss Masters.—A broken arm, a broken leg, a burn, curvature 
of the spine, and general debility,” ticking off his patients’ complaints in 
a very business-like manner. “I’m sorry you should think I’d trap you 
into a fever hospital.” 

George was amazed at Lawley’s self-assertion; Mabel was utterly 
and miserably ashamed; while Miss Masters herself, being reassured and 
rebuked by Lawley’s words and manner, was shocked at her hysterical 
outburst—which, indeed, only an insane terror of infection could have 
provoked from her—and became meekly apologetic. In explanation of 
her panic she told rather a rambling story of her childhood about a 
little girl who came to their house to sell mushrooms, and her brother 
Henry kicked over her basket, and their mother made him gather up the 
mushrooms and put them back, and both the little girl and her brother 
caught scarlatina at the same time, and the little girl died. Hence she 
might well dread infection ever since. 

“The dog it was that died,” muttered Lawley, thinking the allusion 
would be intelligible only to George. 

“Mr. Lawley thinks, Aunt, that the little girl caught the fever from 
my father,” said Mabel, looking over archly at Mr. Lawley. It didn’t 
need much reading or readiness so to translate Lawley’s quotation, but it 
needed more of both than that gentleman expected from a young lady, 
and he was, therefore, rather taken aback. As for Miss Masters, it was 
some seconds before she could take in this preposterous view of the case. 
She considered infection to be, like the poor-rate, a tax which the lower 
orders imposed on the upper. 

“We never had such a thing in our family before,” she said with 
some stiffness. 

On the whole, however, Miss Masters was as amiable as could be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. She was really ashamed of her outbreak, 
and expressed her penitence by trying to make herself even more agreeable 
than usual. In this way George and Mabel wre again thrown together 
by fate. If Lawley’s invitation had been projerly posted, or if Miss 
Masters had known that morning the real nature of the pleasure party 
she was asked to join, she would certainly have declined. As it was, 
she was not only there, but gracious, thanks ‘o this little storm. Yet at 
the bottom of her heart—as was only to be expected in so vain a person 
—she was irritated less with herself than with Mr. Lawley, as the cause, 
however indirect or innocent, of her mortification. 

Mabel during the drive devoted herself to Mr. Lawley exclusively, 
in part to try to do away the impression of her aunt’s ungracious out- 
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burst, and in part for another reason. We do not say she was in love 
with George, or that she considered George in love with her; we say only 
that she could neither look at him nor speak to him with the frank uncon- 
sciousness and freedom from self-consciousness with which she would look 
at or speak to anyone else in the world. As for George, while affecting to 
listen to Miss Masters, he had eyes and ears only for Mabel. She never 
looked so lovely or talked so brightly, a sweet and secret excitement 
speaking through her eyes and thoughts. Even that gnarled old cynic 
Lawley was fain to confess her power. In speaking afterwards to 
George on one of his favourite topics—the general muddle of things in 
the world, in which no one could find either clue or coherence—he burst 
out with “ There’s that Miss Masters! She might have been anything, 
and she’s a girl!” It was not an effective argumentum ad hominem, as 
George was quite satisfied with Nature’s ordering in this individual 
instance ; but it expressed pithily Lawley’s opinion at once of the sex in 
general, and of Mabel in particular. The fact was, that when Lawley 
could be got to converse with a woman at all, he conversed with her as 
if she was a very young man; and a conversation of this kind revealed 
incidentally that Mabel had read and thought about what—for a girl— 
was an immense and amazing range of subjects. And this range of 
thought and reading seemed to Lawley all the more prodigious in a girl, 
not merely because in every case it came out incidentally and in answer 
to his lead, but also because in every case it was submitted to his supe- 
rior judgment with a deference that was unfeigned, and therefore 
flattering to masculine vanity. Without this deference, twice her accom- 
plishments would not have had half the effect on any man, not even 
Lawley. Mabel herself, we may say, was much more inclined to be 
ashamed than proud of her acquisitions, since they were held by the 
Roxby School to be as unfeminine as whistling or smoking. 

“What! have you read that, too?” asked Lawley, in reference to 
some metaphysical work. 

“T have repeated it, like a phonograph. It’s one of the books I 
have read aloud to my father, Mr. Lawley ; but I hope you won’t sus- 
pect me of understanding it. I couldn’t pronounce half the words pro- 
perly.” 

“Tt’s waste of time reading such stuff,” said Lawley, now perfectly 
at his ease and speaking precisely as he would speak to George, but 
seeming to look rather through Mabel than at her. ‘“ Metaphysics are 
just like eddies in a river, they whirl you round and round till you are 
dizzy, and don’t advance you a yard.” 

“T’ll answer for the dizziness ; but at least they do me the good of 
making me feel how stupid I am.” : 

“Stupid! It’s the book that’s stupid. You're not stupid, and you 
don’t think yourself stupid either,” he added, in the sudden fear that he 
was being trapped into paying a compliment. Certainly Mr. Lawley, in 
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his intercourse with ladies, seemed like the teapot in the Biglow 
Papers :— 
A teapot made o’ pewter 

Our Prudence had, thet wouldn't pour (all she could du) to suit her; 

Fust place the leaves ’ould choke the spout, so’s not « drop ‘ould dreen out, 
Then Prude ’ould tip an’ tip an’ tip, till the holl kit bust clean out; 

The kiver hinge-pin bein’ lost, tea leaves an’ tea an’ kiver 

Ould all come out Aerswosh! ez though the dam broke in a river. 


It was not an easy matter for Mabel to get him to speak, but when 
he did speak he came out with the shock of a shower-bath. Mabel was 
a very womanly young woman, and therefore liked being bullied by a 
man she respected. ‘I don’t think myself stupid in some things, but I 
do in others.” P 

“ You're not stupid in anything,” said Lawley decisively, being now 
reassured as to her sincerity. “Understanding such stuff is no more a 
proof of cleverness than seeing in the dusk is a proof of good sight. You 
don’t think a bat has better eyes than you, do you? If you have to read 
such books out to your father, like Milton’s daughters, it’s a good thing 
that, like them, you don’t understand what you read. At least, J think 
so,” said Lawley, sinking his hands deep into his trousers’ pockets, and 
leaning back in the waggonette with a coolness and complacency that 
confounded George. Was this Petruchio the man that. couldn’t look 
a girl in the face? As for Mabel, this uncompromising disparagement 
of her father’s favourite studies by the only man in Wefton of whom she 
ever heard her father speak respectfully perplexed her considerably. Her 
faith in her father’s profound wisdom was unshakable, but she had heard 
her father himself say more than once of Mr, Lawley, to Mr. Meekins, 
that it was a disgrace to the Church that such a man should be buried in 
a wretched little country living. Colonel Masters, indeed, knew Lawley 
only through articles of his which appeared in a leading Review ; but 
he had an inordinate idea of a literary success which he had vainly 
sought himself. But if her father had a high opinion of Mr. Lawley, Mr. 
Lawley did not seem to return the compliment—at least, he spoke very 
slightingly of those profound studies of which her father was a pro- 
found student. This, we say, perplexed Mabel considerably and held her 
silent. Meantime, Lawley was regarding her somewhat in the way in 
which he would regard an author whose first book he was reviewing. 
He ought not only to point out its defects and beauties, but to give the 
débutante what encouragement he could. 

“Do you read new books, too?” he asked suddenly. 

“T very seldom get the chance of reading any except what you 
would cast to the moles and bats,” said Mabel, smiling. 

“T wish you’d let me send you one now and then. I get batches of 
them every fortnight nearly, and there’s sometimes one worth reading.” 

Mabel flushed with pleasure. “I should be so much obliged to you, 
Mr. Lawley, not only for the books, but for your choosing those you 
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think best for me. Since my aunt died I have had no one——” Here 
she checked herself, in the fear that she seemed implicitly reproaching 
her father. “I mean, I’ve read at random since I escaped from the 
schoclroom.” 

“T’m afraid you'll think you’ve got back to the schoolroom, or to 
the schoolmaster, anyhow,” said Lawley, suddenly brought to himself. 
Hitherto he had been looking rather beyond Mabel than at her, in a 
dreamy way that had grown upon him from living so much alone. But 
when Mabel checked herself for a moment, he naturally looked interro- 
gatively into the flushed and lovely face turned up to his, and his 
shyness returned upon him in a moment, and “covered him all over, 
thoughts and all, like a cloak.” For the short remainder of the journey 
he relapsed into his reserve, and Mabel felt as she used to feel when 
Miss Murdoch took from her and locked away some interesting story, 
when its interest had just culminated. 

Her conversation, however, with Mr. Lawley had the effect of 
rousing her aunt’s suspicions. It was quite evident to that old lady’s 
keen penetration that Mr. Lawley was paying Mabel marked attention, 
which Mabel was receiving with marked favour. Now Miss Masters, 
as we have already said, was irritated most unreasonably with Mr. 
Lawley, and her prejudice against him made her very particular to find 
out his means, prospects, etc., before she allowed this matter to go any 
further. Therefore she did what she could to keep the two apart for 
the rest of the day, and manceuvred the matter so skilfully that George 
and Mabel were thrown together for a great part of the afternoon, while 
the unhappy Mr. Lawley was chained to the camp-stool of the exacting 
artist. 
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Nosopy ever wrote a dull autobiography. If one may make such a 
bull, the very dulness would be interesting. The autabiographer has 
ex officio two qualifications of supreme importance in all literary work. 
He is writing about a topic in which he is keenly interested, and 
about a topic upon which he is the highest living authority. It may 
be reckoned, too, as a special felicity that an autobiography, alone 
of all books, may be more valuable in proportion to the amount of 
misrepresentation which it contains. We do not wonder when a man 
gives a false character to his neighbour, but it is always curious to 
see how a man contrives to present a false testimonial to himself. It is 
pleasant to be admitted behind the scenes and trace the growth of that 
singular phantom which, like the spectre of the Brocken, is the man’s 
own shadow cast upon the coloured and distorting mists of memory. 
Autobiography for these reasons is so generally interesting, that I have 
frequently thought with the admirable Benvenuto Cellini that it should 
be considered as a duty by all eminent men; and, indeed, by men not 
eminent. As every sensible man is exhorted to make his will, he should 
also be bound to leave to his descendants some account of his experience 
of life. The dullest of us would in spite of themselves say something 
profoundly interesting, if only by explaining how they came to be so 
dull—a circumstance which is sometimes in great need of explanation. 
On reflection, however, we must admit that autobiography done under 
compulsion would be in danger of losing the essential charm of spon- 
taneity, The true autobiography is written by one who feels an irre- 
sistible longing for confidential expansion ; who is forced by his innate 
constitution to unbosom himself to the public of the kind of matter 
generally reserved for our closest intimacy. Confessions dictated by a 
sense of duty, like many records of religious experience, have rarely the 
peculiar attractiveness ofthose which are prompted by the simple longing 
for human sympathy. Nothing, indeed, in all literature is more im- 
pressive than some of the writings in which great men have laid bare 
to us the working of their souls in the severest spiritual crises. But 
the solemnity and the loftiness of purpose generally remove such work 
to a rather different category. Augustine’s Confessions is an impas- 
sioned meditation upon great religious and philosophical questions which 
only condescends at intervals to autobiographical detail. Few books, to 
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descend a little in the scale, are more interesting whether to the fellow- 
believer or to the psychological observer, than Bunyan’s Grace Abounding. 
We follow this real pilgrim through a labyrinth of strange scruples in- 
vented by a quick brain placed for the time at the service of a self-torturing 
impulse, and peopled by the phantoms created by a poetical imagination 
under stress of profound excitement. Incidentally we learn to know 
and to love the writer, and certainly not the less because the spiritual 
fermentation reveals no morbid affectation. We give him credit for 
exposing the trial and the victory simply and solely for the reason which 
he alleges; that is to say, because he really thinks that his experience 
offers useful lessons to his fellow-creatures. He is no attitudinizer, proud 
at the bottom of his heart of the sensibility which he professes to lament, 
nor a sanctimonious sentimentalist stimulating a false emotion for 
purposes of ostentation. He is as simple, honest, and soundhearted as he 
is tender and impassioned. But these very merits deprive the book of 
some autobiographical interest. It never enters his head that anybody 
will care about John Bunyan the tinker, or the details of his tinkering. 
Hewho painted the scenes in Vanity Fair could have drawn a vivid picture 
of Elstow and Bedford, of Puritanical preachers and Cromwellian soldiers, 
and the judges and gaolers under Charles II. Here and there, in scattered 
passages of his works, he gives us graphic anecdotes in passing which set 
the scene before us vividly as a bit of Pepys’s diaries. The incidents 
connected with his commitment to prison are described with a dramatic 
force capable of exciting the envy of a practised reporter. But we see 
only enough to tantalise us with the possibilities. He tells us so little 
of his early life that his biographers cannot make up their minds as to 
whether he was, as Southey calls him, a “ blackguard,” or a few degrees 
above or below that zero-point of the scale of merit. Lord Macaulay takes 
it for granted that he was in the parliamentary, and Mr. Froude thinks 
it almost proved that he was in the Royalist army. He tells us nothing 
of the death of the first wife, whose love seems to have raised him from 
blackguardism ; nor of his marriage to the second wife, who stood up for 
him so bravely before the judges, and was his faithful companion to the 
end of his pilgrimage. The book is therefore a profoundly interesting ac- 
count of one phase in the development of the character of our great prose+ 
poet ; but hardly an autobiography. The narrative was worth writing, 
because his own heart, like his allegorical Mansoul, had been the scene of 
one incident in the everlasting struggle between the powers of light and 
darkness, not because the scene had any independent interest of its own. 
In this one may be disposed to say Bunyan judged rightly. The 
wisest man, it is said, is he who realises most clearly the narrow limits 
of human knowledge; the greatest should be penetrated with the 
strongest conviction of his own insignificance. The higher we rise 
above the average mass of mankind, the more clearly we should see our 
own incapacity for acting the part of Providence. The village squire, 
who does not really believe in anything invisible from his own steeple, 
20—2 
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may fancy that he is of real importance to the world, for the world for 
him means his village. “P. P. clerk of this parish” thought that all 
future generations would be interested in the fact that he had smoothed 
the dog’s-ears in the great bible. A genuine statesman who knows some- 
thing of the forces by which the world is governed should have seen 
through the humbug of history. He should have learnt the fable of the 
fly and the chariot wheel, and be aware that what are called his achieve- 
ments are really the events upon which, through some accident of posi- 
tion, he has been allowed to inscribe his name. One stage in a nation’s 
life gets itself labelled Cromwell, and another William Pitt ; but perhaps 
Pitt and Cromwell were really of little more importance than some con- 
temporary P. P. This doctrine, however, is considered, I know not why, 
to be immoral, and to smack of fatalism, cynicism, jealousy of great 
men, and other objectionable tendencies. We are in a tacit conspiracy 
to flatter conspicuous men at the expense of their fellow-workers, and 
he is the most generous and appreciative who can heap the greatest 
number of superlatives upon growing reputations, and add a stone to the 
gigantic pile of eulogy under which the historical proportions of some 
great figures are pretty well buried. We must not complain, therefore, 
if we flatter the vanity which seems to be the most essential ingredient 
in the composition of a model biographer. A man who expects that 
future generations will be profoundly interested in the state of his interior 
seems to be drawing a heavy bill upon posterity. And yet itis generally 
honoured. We are flattered perhaps by this exhibition of confidence. We 
are touched by the demand for sympathy. There is something pathetic 
in this belief that we shall be moved by the record of past sufferings and 
aspirations as there is in a child’s confidence that you will enter into its 
little fears and hopes. And perhaps vanity is so universal a weakness, 
and, in spite of good moralising, it so strongly resembles a virtue in some 
of its embodiments, that we cannot find it in our hearts to be angry with 
it. Wecan understand it too thoroughly. And then we make an ingenious 
compromise with our consciences. Our interest in Pepys’s avowals of his 
own foibles, for example, is partly due to the fact that whilst we are 
secretly conscious of at least the germs of similar failings, the conscious- 
ness does not bring any sense of shame, because we set down the con- 
fession to the account of poor Pepys himself. The man who, like Gold- 
smith, is so running over with jealousy that he is forced to avow it 
openly, seems to be a sort of excuse to us for cherishing a less abundant 
stock of similar sentiment. This is one occult source of pleasure in read- 
ing autobiography. We have a delicate shade of conscious superiority 
in listening to the vicarious confession. “I am sometimes troubled,” 
said Boswell, “by a disposition to stinginess.” “So am I,” replied 
Johnson, “but I do not tell it.” That is our attitude in regard to the 
autobiographer. After all, we say to ourselves, this distinguished person 
is such a one as we’are; and even more so, for he cannot keep it to him- 
self. The conclusion is not quite fair, it may be, when applied to the case 
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of a diarist like Pepys, who, poor man, meant only to confide his thoughts 
to his note-books. But it applies more or less to every genuine autobio- 
grapher—to every man, that is, who, has deliberately written down a 
history of his own feelings and thoughts for the benefit of posterity. 

The prince of all autobiographers in this full sense of the word—the 
man who represents the genuine type in its fullest realisation—is un- 
doubtedly Rousseau. The Confessions may certainly be regarded as not 
only one of the most remarkable, but as in parts one of the most repulsive 
books ever written. Yet, one must add, it is also one of the most fascina- 
ting. Rousseau starts by declaring that he is undertaking a task which 
has had no precedent, and will have no imitators—the task of showing a 
man in all the truth of nature, and that man himself. How far he is 
perfectly sincere in this, or in the declaration which immediately follows, 
that no one of his readers will be able to pronounce himself a better man 
than Jean Jacques Rousseau, is a question hardly to be answered. The 
avowal is at any rate characteristic of the true autobiographer. It reflects 
the subtle vanity which, taking now the guise of perfect sincerity, and now 
that of deep humility, encourages us to colour as highly as possible both 
our vices and our virtues as equally entitling us to the sympathies of 
mankind: that strange and Protean sensibility which we are puzzled to 
classify either as an excessive craving for admiration, or a mere morbid 
desire for self-abasement. Certainly in Rousseau it sometimes shows 
itself in a shamelessness which it is very hard to forgive unless we will 
admit the ambiguous and well-worn plea of partial insanity. The plea- 
sure—always, it must be granted, a very questionable one—of recognising 
our own failings in our superiors, passes too often into sheer disgust or 
shuddering horror at the spectacle of genius grovellingin the mire. But 
Rousseau represents an abnormal development of all the qualities of his 
class ; and this, the ugliest amongst the autobiographic instincts, is hardly 
developed out of proportion to the rest. And, therefore, if we cannot quite 
forgive, we are not altogether alienated. We read, for example, one of 
those amazing confessions of contemptible meanness which makes us wonder 
that human fingers could commit them to paper : the story of his casting 
the blame of a petty theft upon an innocent girl, to her probable ruin ; of 
his desertion of his friend lying in a fit on the pavement of a strange town ; 
of the more grievous crime of his abandonment of his own children to the 
foundling hospital. How can any interest survive in the narrator except 
that kind of interest which a physiologist takes in some ghastly disease ? 
It would be a libel upon ourselves to suppose that we see the reflections 
of our own hearts in such narratives, or that we can in any degree take 
them as an indirect flattery to our own superiority. Such an emotion may 
conceivably be present in some other passages. "When, for example, we 
read how, on the death of a dear friend, Rousseau confesses to one who 
loved them both that he derived some pleasure from the reflection that 
he should inherit an excellent black coat. He may perhaps be giving to 
us the sort of satisfaction which we derive from a keen maxim of Roche- 
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foucauld. We recognise the truth—painful though it may be in itself— 
that some strand of mean and selfish feeling may be interwoven with 
genuine regret ; and we may reconcile ourselves by interpreting it as a 
proof that some of the sentiments for which we have blushed are not 
inconsistent with real kindness of heart. We may smile still more 
harmlessly at the quaint avowal of absurdity when Rousseau decides that 
he will test the probability of his future fate by throwinga stone at a tree 
trunk. A hit is to mean salvation, and amiss, damnation. Hechooses a 
very big trunk very close to him, succeeds in hitting it, and sets his mind 
at rest. We may congratulate ourselves without malice on this proof 
that men of genius may indulge in very grotesque follies. A student 
of human nature may be grateful for a frank avowal now and then of the 
“fears of the brave and follies of the wise.” But how can we justify 
ourselves in point of taste—to say nothing of morality—at not shrinking 
back from the more hideous avowals of downright depravity contained 
in this strange record which is to convince us that none amongst the sons 
of men can claim superiority to Rousseau ? 

The answer is not far to seek. One leading peculiarity of Rousseau, 
the great prophet of sentimentalism, is that exaltation of the immediate 
sensation at the expense of hard realities which is the mark of all senti- 
mentalism. He can enjoy intensely, but cannot restrain a single im- 
pulse with a view to future enjoyment. He can sympathise keenly 
with immediate sufferings, but shrinks from admitting that indulgence 
may be the worst cruelty. His only rule of life is to give free play to his 
impulses. All discipline is tyranny. Education is to consist in stimu- 
lating the emotions at the expense of the reason, And, therefore, facts 
in general are on the whole objectionable and inconvenient things. Your 
practical man is merely a wheel in a gigantic machinery, for ever grind- 
ing out barren results and never leaving himself time for the pure happi- 
ness of feeling. He would abolish space and time to make one dreamer 
happy. Dreamland is the only true reality. There facts conform to 
feeling instead of crushing it out of existence. There we can be opti- 
mists; see virtue rewarded, simplicity honoured, genius appreciated, and 
the substance of happiness pursued instead of its idle shadows—external 
show, and hard-won triumphs that pall in the fruition. Nothing is more 
characteristic of this tendency than the passage in which he describes the 
composition of the Vowvelle Héloise. The impossibility, he says, of grasping 
realities cast him into the land of chimeras: seeing nothing in existence 
which was worthy of his delirium, he nourished it in an ideal world 
which his creative imagination soon peopled with beings after his own 
heart. He was in love—not with an external object, but with love it- 
self; he formed out of his passionate longings those beautiful, unreal, 
highstrung beings, whose ecstasies and agonies kept fine ladies sitting 
up all night in forgetfulness of balls and assemblies, and which now, 
alas ! have faded, as unreal things are apt to fade, and become rather 
wearisome and slightly absurd. Facts revenge themselves upon the man 
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who denies their existence ; and poor Rousseau did not escape the inevi- 
table Nemesis. His follies and his crimes sprang from this fatal habit 
of sacrificing everything to the immediate impulse; his reveries seduced 
him into the region of downright illusions ; and his optimism—by a 
curious, but not uncommor inversion—became the strongest proof of his 
actual misery. He found realities so painful that he swore that they 
must be dreams ; as dreams were so sweet, that they must be the true 
realities. ‘“ All men are born free,” as he says in bis famous sentence ; 
“and men are everywhere in chains.” That is the true Rousseau logic. 
Everything must be right in some transcendental sense, because in an 
actual sense everything is wrong. We say that men take a cheerful or 
a doleful view of the universe according to the state of their own livers ; 
but sometimes the reverse seems to hold gcod. It requires, it would 
seem, unusual buoyancy of spirits to endure the thought that the 
world is a scene of misery; and the belief in its happiness is sometimes 
the attempt of the miserable man to reconcile himself to his lot. Any- 
how, Rousseau had learnt this dangerous lesson. He suffered from a 
morbid appetite for happiness ; his intense longing for enjoyment stimu- 
lated an effeminate shrinking from the possibility of the crumpled rose- 
leaf. He identifies himself with the man who left his mistress in order 
to write letters to her. The absent—in this sense—have no blemishes. 
And this is true of the past as of the distant. Foresight, he says, always 
spoilt his enjoyment ; the future is pure loss to him; for to look for- 
ward is always to anticipate possibilities of evil. He lives entirely, as 
he says elsewhere, in the present ; but in a present which includes the 
enjoyment of the past pleasures. “ Not heaven itself upon the past has 
power,” and we can nowhere be absolutely safe except in brooding over 
the moments of happiness which have survived by reason of their 
pleasantness. 

This is part of the charm of the Confessions. Finding no pure en- 
joyment in the present, he says, he returned by fits to the serene days of 
his youth. He chewed the cud of past delight, and lived again his life 
to the Charmettes. Hence sprang the Vowvelle [éloise, placed amongst 
the scenery of his early youth and constantly reviving real experiences. 
He apologises for giving us the details of his youth ; but the apology is 
clearly needless, He gives what he delights in. His youthful memories 
grow brighter as the later become effaced ; the least facts of that time 
please him, because they are of that time. He remembers the place, the 
people, the time ; the servant moving in the room, the swallow entering 
the window, the fly settling on his hand whilst he writes his lesson ; he 
trembles with pleasure as he recalls the minutest details—and we feel 
the reflection of his delight. Indeed, this is one secret of most autobio- 
graphy. There is something touching in those introductory fragments 
which are so common in biographies. The old man, we see, has been 
enticed to write a book by the charm of the first chapter. He tells us 
with eager interest the story of his early days ; he remembers the village 
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school and his initiation into the alphabet, or calls up the sacred vision 
of the mother whose figure still stands out amidst the mists of memory ; 
but as he reaches the point where the light of common day blends with 
the romantic colouring of childhood, his hand fails, and he sums up the 
remainder of his history, if he has the courage to continue, in a few bar- 
ren facts and dates. The phenomenon recurs again and again and leaves 
us to infer, according to our tastes, that infancy is the time of real happi- 
mets or that the appearance of happiness always belongs to the distant. 
Rousseau tries to explain it in his own case. He long remained a child, he 
says ; objects always made less impression upon him than their memories ; 
and as all his ideas were images, the first engraved were the deepest, and 
the later rather blended with them than effaced them. 
To explain Rousseau’s power over his generation, and even his 
strongest interest for us, we should require to add other ‘considerations. 
Rousseau’s dreams, in fact, were not those of the mystic or of the poeti- 
cal philosopher. If he cared, in one sense, very little for facts, it 
was because the past and the present overpowered the future. He 
could not cut himself apart from the world, as some meditative minds 
have done who live by choice in the region of abstract speculation. His 
temperament was too sensuous, his sympathies with those around him 
too keen, to permit him to find a permanent refuge in the gorgeous but 
unsubstantial world of poetic imagery. His senses bound him fast to 
realities as upon a rock on which he was always struggling impatiently 
and spasmodically. It is in the vicissitudes of this struggle that the in- 
terest of his personal story consists. For it leads him to find that 
solution which has been preached in one form or other by so many mora- 
lists in all ages, and which had a special meaning for the society of his 
day. Ancient philosophers said that the great secret of life is in placing 
your happiness in things which depend upon ourselves, and not in things 
which are at the mercy of circumstance. Happiness, says a modern 
prophet, is to be found by lessening your denominator, not by increasing 
your numerator; by restricting your wants, not by multiplying your 
enjoyments. The great illusion of life is the childish fancy that you can 
get the moon by crying for it, instead of learning that the moon is be- 
yond your reach. You must learn the great secret of renunciation. 
Rousseau’s version of this doctrine was given with an intensity of con- 
viction which moved the hearts of his contemporaries ; and the Confessions 
are a kind of continuous comment upon the text. Are we, it may be 
asked, to take the ascetic view—to admit that happiness is impossible in 
this life, and to seek future blessedness by mortifying the affections which 
seek for present gratification? No, Rousseau would say; happiness is 
everything ; to get as much enjoyment out of life as we possibly can is 
the one conceivable end of a human being. Nobody could be a more 
thorough hedonist. Then, should we seek for happiness in active life 
devoted to some absorbing ambition, or rather in courting those lofty 
emotions or those intellectual tastes which are the fruit of a thorough 
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cultivation of all our faculties? No, again; for active life means weari- 
ness and disappointment, and exchange of substance for vain shadows ; 
and the more men are cultivated, the more sophisticated and unreal be- 
come their lives, and the less their real powers of enjoyment. Then, 
should we be Epicureans of the vulgar type, and give ourselves up to 
the indulgence of animal appetites? That, again, though Rousseau 
sometimes falls into perilous approximation to that error in practice, is 
as far as possible from his better mind. Nobody, in fact—and it is the 
redeeming quality in his life—could set a higher value upon the simple 
affections. A life of calm domestic tranquillity—the idyllic life of unso- 
phisticated country villages, of regular labour, and innocent recreation—is 
the ideal which he set before his generation with all the fervour of his elo- 
quence. ‘That he made a terrible mess of it himself is undeniable ; it is 
equally undeniable that the praises of domestic life come with a very bad 
grace from the man who sanctioned the worst practices of a corrupt 
society by abandoning his own children, though he tries to represent even 
that amazing delinquency as a corollary from his principles ; and it must 
also be admitted that his Arcadia has too often the taint of sentimental 
unreality. But the doctrine takes a worthier form, not only in those pas- 
sages of his speculative writings which manifest his deep sympathy with 
the poor and simple crushed under an effete system of social tyranny, but 
in the many passages of the (on/cssions where he recalls his brief approxi- 
mations to a realisation of his dreams. He might claim to have found 
“love in huts where poor men lie ;” and to have been qualified by ex- 
perience for recognising the surpassing beauty of simple happiness. That 
is the secret charm of those eloquent passages to which the jaded fine 
ladies and gentlemen of his days turned again and again with an enthu- 
siastic sympathy which it would be grossly unjust to set down as mere 
affectation. Such, for example, is his description of the delicious strolls by 
his beloved Lake of Geneva, where every scene was redolent of youthful 
associations ; where he seemed to be almost within reach of that sweet 
tranquil life which was yet for him but a vanishing mirage ; and where 
alone he declares that he might obtain perfect happiness, if he had but 
a faithful friend, a loving wife, a cow, and a little boat. He smiles sadly 
enough at the simplicity which has frequently led him to that region in 
search of this imaginary bliss, and at the contrast between the dream and 
the reality. Even in Paris he could grasp a like phantom. Here with 
his half-idiotic Theresa (who had, however, the heart of an angel), he 
found perfect happiness for a time. He pictures himself sitting at the 
open window, the sill forming his table, for a frugal supper; looking 
down upon the street from the fourth story, and enjoying a crust of 
bread, a few cherries, a bit of cheese, and a bottle of wine. Who, he 
exclaims, can feel the happiness of these feasts? Friendship, confidence, 
intimacy, gentleness of soul, how sweet is the seasoning you bring! And, 
of course, he soon passes to a confession proving that his paradise had its 
snake. But the better sentiment, though clogged and degraded by ignoble 
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passions, almost reconciles us to the man. Tousseau represents the 
strange combination of a kind of sensual appetite for pure and simple 
pleasures. On one side he reminds us of Keats, by his intense apprecia- 
tion of sensuous beauty ; and, on the other, of Cowper, by his love of such 
simple pleasures as our English poet enjoyed when sitting at Mrs. 
Unwin’s tea-urn. It is a strange, almost a contradictory mixture; but 
Rousseau’s life is a struggle between antagonisms; and until you admit 
that human nature is in some sense a contradictory compound, and can 
take delight in the queer results which grow out of them, you are hardly 
qualified to be a student of autobiography. Your proper biographer 
glides over these difficulties, or tries to find some reconciliation. The 
man who tells his own story reveals them because he is unconscious of 
their mixture. ‘ 

Rousseau, I said, was the type of all autobiographers ; and for the 
obvious reason, that no man ever turned himself inside out for the in- 
spection of posterity so completely, and that even when he was uncon- 
scious of the exposure. Even his affectations are instructive. But when 
we think of some other autobiographers we may be inclined to retract . 
There are, when one comes to reflect, more ways of killing a cat than 
choking her with cream ; and there are more ways of revealing your 
character than by this deliberate introspection, this brooding over past 
feelings, and laying bare every izapulse of your nature. So, if Rousseau 
is to be called the typical autobiographer, it is perhaps in virtue simply of 
those strange contradictions which give piquancy to his Confessions, and 
to those of many other men to whom the great problem of existence pre- 
sented itself in different terms. So, for example, it would be difficult 
to imagine a more complete antithesis to Rousseau than we find in 
Benvenuto Cellini, whose autobiography is almost equally interesting in 
a totally different way. He is a man in whose company the very concep- 
tion of sentimentalism seems to be an absurdity ; who is so incapable of 
reflective brooding that he is just as proud of his worst crimes as of his 
greatest artistic achievements ; who tells with equal glee how he struck 
his dagger into the nape of his enemy’s neck, and made a gold button of 
unparalleled beauty for the Pope’s cope; who is so full of energy that 
his life seems to be one desperate struggle, and he is most at home in 
the periods of most overpowering excitement, whether firing guns at 
the siege of Rome, or pitching all his plate into the furnace to help the 
fusing of the statue of Perseus ; so full of intense vitality that when we 
read his memoirs it becomes difficult to realise the fact that all these 
throbbing passions and ambitions are still for ever, and that we peace- 
able readers are alive; at once a man of high artistic genius, and yet 
such a braggart and a liar as to surpass Bobadil or the proverbial 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto ; a standing refutation of that pleasant moral 
commonplace which tries to associate genius with modesty ; a queer com- 
pound of reckless audacity and defiance of all constituted authority with 
abject superstition ; a man, in short, who makes us wonder, as we read, 
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whether the world has advanced or gone back ; whether we have gained 
or lost by substituting the douce, respectable jeweller, and the vulgar 
blackguard of modern London, for this magnificent goldsmith bravo of the 
Florence of the sixteenth century. The only writer in our own literature 
who, at a long interval, recalls this brilliant apparition, is Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury. In him, too, we find the singular combination of the fire- 
eating duellist with the man of high intellectual power. Horace Wal- 
pole, who procured the publication of his autobiography, says that the 
reader will be astonished to find that the “history of Don Quixote was 
the life of Plato.” Herbert, it is true, was not quite a Plato nor a 
Quixote. His thirst for chivalrous adventures may indeed remind us 
of the Don or of Cellini; though somehow, though he wandered through 
Europe in true knight-errant spirit, always on the look-out for occasions 
of proving that courage for which, so he declares, he had as high a repu- 
tation as any man of his time, and was as irritable, punctilious, and 
given to dare-devil deeds as the most precise of cavaliers could desire, he 
seems to have had singular ill-luck. Somehow, the authorities always 
interpose to prevent his fighting. The vanity of Lord Herbert is of a 
more reflective and priggish type than that of Cellini. Instead of taking 
himself for granted, with the superlative audacity of his predecessor, he 
contemplates his own perfections complacently, and draws his own por- 
trait, for the benefit of his descendants, as an embodiment of the perfect 
gentleman accomplished in all knightly arts, and full to overflowing of 
the most becoming sentiments. He has, in fact, a rather obtrusive 
moral sense, whereas an entire absence of any incumbrance of that kind 
is one of Cellini’s peculiarities; or, at least, the Italian assumes that 
whatever he does must be right, whereas the Englishman is simply 
convinced that he does whatever is right. Herbert parades himself as 
a model with an amazing consciousness of his own perfection, and sets 
forth his various natural endowments—such, for example, as the de- 
licious odour which exudes from his body and perfumes even his clothes 
—as a kind of providential testimony to his merits. When a voice from 
heaven orders him to publish his great book De Veritate, we feel that 
no human imprimatur would be adequate to so important an occasion. 
And, in spite of his swelling self-satisfaction, we must admit that he has 
real claims upon our respect; in fact, Herbert, though not so great a 
poet as his brother George, at least wrote one poem which has a curious 
interest as anticipating, not only the metre, but, in some degree, the sen- 
timent, of Jn Memoriam; and, though less conspicuous as a philosopher 
than Bacon or Hobbes, wrote books in which it is possible to trace some 
remarkable analogies to the teaching of Kant. When Walpole and 
Gray first tried to read the life they could not get on for “laughing and 
screaming,” and Walpole was rather vexed when people took Herbert a 
little too seriously, and were inclined to admire him as a worthy suc- 
cessor to Sir Philip Sidney. Yet Herbert is but one of many proofs 
(perhaps Walpole himself was another) that all coxcombs are not fools. 
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We have, it is plain, gota long way from Rousseau. We are almost, 
it may be said, at the very opposite pole of character. If vanity be a 
determining force in both cases, it is in the two cases controlled and 
directed by opposite passions. Combined with a morbid tendency to 
retrospection, a weak self-pity, an effeminate shrinking from pain, it 
reveals itself as a perverse pleasure in baring to public gaze those viler 
impulses which most men shrink from revealing to themselves. In the 
masterful, overbearing, active character, it appears in the more natural 
shape of straightforward ostentation, though it sometimes leads to the 
same end ; for it displays follies and vices, not because they are shame- 
ful, but for the opposite reason that it sees nothing in them to be ashamed 
of. Whether it should be called by the same name, as manifested in the 
one or in the other combination, is a question for the unlucky psychologist 
who has already a sufficient burden of insoluble problems. And we 
might find new puzzles in abundance for the same person by tracing the 
manifold transformations of the same Protean quality. We might 
skip from the Quixote-Plato—rather, one might say, the Bobadil-Kant— 
to another autobiographer, like him in little but the power of amusing, 
the vivacious Colley Cibber. Cibber’s vanity is of a simpler type. 
It seems to be an unaccountable freak of nature that Cibber should have 
been the descendant of a Schleswig-Holstein father and an English 
mother. We could have sworn that he was a born Frenchman. His 
vanity is that which we generally attribute to the race whom we used to 
call our “lively neighbours.” In other words, instead of being priggish 
or sulky like the English, it is closely allied to good sense, good 
humour, and simplicity. It implies unfeigned self-complacency quite 
unalloyed by self-deception. It supplied the excellent Colley with an 
armour of proof which made him absolutely impervious even to the 
most vicious stings of Pope’s poisonous satire. He took all ridicule with 
the most imperturbable good temper, because he fully recognised, and 
was perfectly reconciled to the fact, that he was ridiculous. He writes 
his life, as he tells us with admirable serenity, because he was vain, and 
liked to talk about himself. What can the critic say more? ‘“ Expose 
me? Why, dear sir, does not every man that writes expose himself? 
Can you make me more ridiculous than nature has made me?” To 
hurt such a man by correct portraiture was impossible; and when Pope 
used to injure him by giving him the absurdly incorrect name of Dunce, 
the satirist missed his mark too palpably to hurt anybody but himself. 
And so, though the langhing-stock of all the wits, assailed by Pope and 
Fielding, the lucky Cibber, lapped in his invulnerable vanity, went gaily 
through his eighty-six years of life, as brisk and buoyant to the end as 
when he had only to go upon the stage with his natural manners to be the 
ideal representative of the Foppingtons and Easys of his own comedy. 
If the autobiography be slightly deficient on the side of sentiment, we 
may console ourselves by admitting that some of the descriptions of the 
actors of the time would not disgrace Charles Lamb. Would we find 
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another variety of innocent and excessive vanity? ‘Take up the memoirs 
—unfortunately fragmentary—of one whose long life ran side by side with 
Cibber’s for some eighty-two years, though in oddly different surround- 
ings,—Swift’s “ wicked Will Whiston,” so called because so transparently 
guileless and well-meaning that even bigots could only smile at his 
absurdities. In reading him we fancy that we must be studying a new 
version of the Vicar of Wakefield. In truth, however, that good Dr. 
Primrose was one of Whiston’s disciples, and got into trouble, as we may 
remember, by advocating a crotchet learnt from his predecessor a little too 
warmly. The master, however, suffered longer than the disciple, and 
shows just the same innocuous vanity in regard to his own supposed 
discoveries, and the same simple-minded wonder that others should fail 
to be converted, or should refuse to sacrifice preferment to crotchets about 
the date of the Apostolical Constitutions. Whiston’s self-complacency 
reappears with a difference in Baxter’s ponderous autobiography. The 
copious outpourings of the good man help us to understand the report, 
which he can happily deny, that hismultitudinous publications had ruined 
his bookseller ; but it is full of interesting display of character, and nowhere 
more than in the profound conviction that if he had been able to apply a 
few moresermons he would have converted Cromwell and his troopers from 
their rebellious purposes, and the innocent enthusiasm with which he 
hurls his elaborate syllogisms at the heads of Charles II.’s bishops, believ- 
ing, poor man, in all good faith that the policy of the Restoration govern- 
ment was to be determined by scholastic argumentation. 

If we seek for an excellent contrast we may go to those admirable 
representatives of the worldly bishop of the now extinct type, Newton or 
Watson. There is something quite touching in Watson’s complaints of 
an unappreciative world. He had been made a professor of chemistry 
without having studied the very elements of the science, a professor of 
divinity without having studied theology before, or taking the trouble to 
study it afterwards. He was appointed to a bishopric because he was a 
sound Whig, and passed his life in a delightful country town on the 
banks of Windermere without ever bothering himself to reside in his 
Welsh diocese. But the stoppage of his preferment at this point is for 
him a conclusive proof that true Christian principles could not meet with 
their reward in this world. How else account for this scandalous neglect 
of one who, in addition to all his other merits, had taken great trouble to 
plant trees, and to make an honourable provision for his children—as 
well as giving them a sound education. It is a natural corollary that the 
man whose memoirs are thus a continuous grumble over the absence of 
preferment, should specially pride himself on his thorough self-respect. He 
belongs, he says, to the oaks, not to the willows. Whenever he asks for a 
vacant bishopric, he explains that it is only in deference to the wishes of 
his friends. For himself he asks for nothing better than a life of retire- 
ment, though the king and his ministers will be eternally disgraced -for 
having left him to enjoy that blessing. The finest satirist, Fielding or 
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Thackeray, might have been proud of portraying this ingenious and yet 
transparent self-deception ; of unravelling the artifice by which worldli- 
ness and preferment hunting is so wrapped in blustering self-assertion 
as to appear—to the actor himself—as dignified independence of spirit. 

Running over such varieties of character, we may ask whether it is 
fair to set down the autobiographic impulse as in all cases a manifesta- 
tion of vanity. Or if we call it vanity, must we not stretch the meaning 
of the word beyond all bearing? The old psychologists used to maintain 
that every passion was a special form of self-love; and, if we may take 
such a license, we may call every man vain who takes an interest in his 
own affairs, and expects that others may be interested. He may hold that 
opinion even whilst sincerely believing that his success in the game of life 
was more due to the cards he held than to his intrinsic skill. If that still 
imply the presence of some latent vanity, some bias to our judgment 
lying below the region of conscious reflection, it is certainly of a scarcely 
perceptible kind. Vanity in this sense is but the inverse side of a man’s 
philosophy of life. It is the value which he sets upon certain qualities 
of mind and character which is, no doubt, apt to be more or less connected 
with the trifling circumstance that he takes them to be his own. But in 
some cases this latter consideration has so little prominence that we 
almost overlook it. The autobiography takes so much the form of a philo- 
sophical sermon on the true principles of conduct, that we quite forget 
that the preacher is his own text. He treats himself with apparent im- 
partiality, as if he were merely a scientific specimen whose excellent adap- 
tation to the general scheme of things deserves the notice of an impartial 
inquirer. It happens to be the case nearest at hand, but is interesting 
only in the light of the general impersonal principle. 

It is curious to trace this in one of the most interesting of modern 
autobiographers. J.S. Mill begins his recollections by disavowing— 
with obvious sincerity—any egoistic motive. He wishes to show the 
effect of a particular mode of education, to trace the influence upon a 
receptive mind of various currents of modern thought ; and, above all, 
to show how large a debt he owed to certain persons who, but for this 
avowal, would not receive their due meed of recognition. He is to give 
a lecture upon his own career as dispassionately as Professor Owen might 
lecture upon a creature which died in the paleozoic era. In pursuing 
this end, Mill made more revelations as to his own character than he per- 
haps knew himself. The book is much else, but it is also an exposition 
of a definite theory of life. Some readers were astonished to find that, 
as Mill puts it, a Benthamite might be something more than a mere 
“yeasoning machine.” That description, he admits, was applicable in 
gome cases, and even to himself at one period of his life. But nothing 
could be clearer to readers of the autobiography—as, indeed, it was clear 
enough to the observers of his later career—that, so far from being a mere 
reasoning machine, Mill wasa man of strong affections, and even feminine 
sensibility. And in this, as some critics have said, consists the peculiar 
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pathos of the book. It was the story of a man of strong feelings, who 
had been put intoa kind of moral and logical strait-waistcoat, and kept 
there till it had become a part of himself. The diagnosis of the case 
showed it, upon this understanding, to be one of partial atrophy of the 
affections ; or rather—for the affections clearly survived—illustrated 
the effect of depriving them of their natural sustenance. To Mill, him- 
self, it was rather a record of the means by which the strait-waistcoat 
had been forced to yield. Like Bunyan, he had been locked up by Giant 
Despair, and had escaped from the dungeons, though by a different 
method. The account of the crisis in his moral development which cor- 
responds to a conversion in the case of Bunyan, gives the real key to his 
story. He had been put into the strait-waistcoat by that tremendous old 
gentleman, James Mill, whose force of mind produced less effect through 
his books than by his personal influence upon his immediate surround- 
ings. His doctrine repelled most readers till it had been made more 
sympathetic by passing through the more sensitive and emotional nature 
of his son. The ultimate effect was not to suppress J. S. Mill’s affections, 
but to confine them to certain narrow channels. The primary effect, 
however, was to produce that “reasoning machine” period in which the 
son was a simple logic-mill grinding out the materials supplied by the 
father and Bentham. Now old Mill was not simply a kind of personified 
“categorical imperative ”—a rigid external conscience imposing a fixed 
rule upon his filial disciple, but his doctrine was certainly a trying one. 
He held that the sole end of morality was to produce happiness, and at 
the same time he did not believe in happiness. ‘“ He thought human 
life a poor thing at best after the freshness of youth and unsatisfied curi- 
osity had gone by.” He and his disciples denounced all emotion as 
“ sentimentality,” and fully shared that English prejudice which, as J. S. 
Mill declares, regards feeling, especially if it has a touch of the romantic 
or exalted, to be something intrinsically disgraceful. Here then was the 
uncomfortable dilemma into which the younger Mill was driven, and 
which made him miserable. A rigid sense of duty was the sole rule of 
life ; duty meant the production of happiness ; and happiness was a mere 
illusion and unsubstantial phantom. No wonder if a period followed 
during which the world seemed to him weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable. 
To feel that all that is left for one is to be a machine grinding out 
theorems in political economy is certainly not an exhilarating state of 








things. 

The escape from this condition, as Mill represents, involved two dis- 
coveries, which, like all such discoveries, are old enough in the state 
of abstract theory, and new only in so far as they become actual posses- 
sions and active principles of conduct. Happiness, he discovered, was to 
be found by not aiming at happiness ; by working for some external end 
and not meditating upon your own feelings. And, secondly, he dis- 
covered the importance of cultivating those sympathies and sentiments 
which he had previously been inclined to despise as mere incumbrances 
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to his reasoning machinery. But do not the two doctrines clash? Is 
not an exsthetic cultivation of happiness a name for that introspective 
brooding of which Rousseau is the great example, implying precisely that 
thirst for happiness as an ultimate end and aim which his other prin- 
ciple showed to be suicidal? Consciously to cultivate the emotions is 
to become a sentimentalist—the very thing which he was anxious to 
renounce. The apparent paradox was solved for him by the help of 
Wordsworth, who taught him that the charm of tranquil contemplation 
might be heightened instead of dulled by a vivid interest in the common 
feelings and common destinies of human beings; and that esthetic de- 
light in nature was perfectly compatible with scientific interest in its laws, 
The famous ode proved to him that the first freshness vf youthful enjoy- 
ment could be replaced by a wider interest in our fellows ;‘and that the 
thoughts which gather round the setting sun are not something distinct 
from, but really identical with, those suggested by a watch over man’s 
mortality. This teaching, he says, dispersed for ever his youthful de- 
pression. 

The problem seems a simple one when thus stated. How to cultivate 
your feelings without becoming sentimental? Find your happiness in 
the happiness of others; and regard even the grinding of that logical 
mill as work done for the benefit of your kind. Problems, however, which 
have to be worked out by modifying your own character take a good deal 
more labour than is implied in putting together a couple of syllogisms. 
And it is in this modification of character that the peculiar interest of 
the autobiography consists. The aversion of his mind from his own 
private interests, the intense devotion of his mental energies to what he 
regarded as the great needs of his fellow-men, the constant reference of 
his apparently most abstract speculation to practical reforms, are obvious 
and most honourable characteristics of Mill as a thinker. One may 
doubt whether women will be as much improved by receiving votes as 
he anticipated ; one cannot doubt the generosity with which he revolted 
against their supposed “subjection.” But there is another sense in which 
this theory of the vast importance of “ extra-regarding ” habits brings 
out some curious results. We are all such adepts at self-deception that 
we need not wonder if the very resolution not to think of oneself some- 
times tends toa more refined kind of self-consciousness. I have often 
fancied that nobody can be so dogmatic as your thoroughly candid person. 
The fact that he has listened to all sides gives him a kind of right in his 
own opinion to speak with the authority of a judge. It has been said that 
a tendency to be “cock-sure” is a special characteristic of Mill’s school ; 
and perhaps we may recognise it in their master not the less because it 
is combined with a scrupulous desire to grant a hearing to all antagonists. 
But another manifestation of character is never interesting. No one 
could be more anxious than Mill to arrogate nothing to himself. No- 
body could state more explicitly that his merit was less in original 
thought than in willingness to learn from others, and thus that his true 
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function was to mediate between the public and the original thinkers. 
And therefore it is natural to find him insisting with passionate eager- 
ness upon the superlative merits of the woman who was, according to 
him, the guide of his mature years, as his father had been of his infancy 
and youth. Here was the practical commentary on the text of cultivating 
the emotions. If he withdrew from society and many social enjoyments, 
it was because his whole emotional strength was concentrated upon a 
single object. We listen with some mixture of feeling to his rather 
strained and exalted eulogy. It may be true that Mrs. Mill was more 
of a poet than Carlyle, and more of a thinker than Mill himself; that 
she was like Shelley, but that Shelley was but a child to what she ulti- 
mately became; that her wisdom was “all but unrivalled,” and much 
more to the same purpose. It may, I say, be true, for one cannot prove 
a negative in regard toa person of whom the world knows so little. Yet 
it is a weakness, though an amiable weakness, to attempt by force of 
such language to overcome the inevitable decree of circumstances, and to 
try to dictate to the world an opinion which it cannot receive upon any 
single authority. It may be profoundly melancholy that such exalted 
merit should vanish without leaving more tangible traces ; but it is use- 
less to resent the fact, or to suppose that when such traces are non- 
existent, the defect can be supplied by the most positive assertions that 
they might have existed. And Mill would have seen in any other case 
what was the inevitable suggestion to his readers. He could not, he 
says, “detect any mixture of errors” in the truths which she struck out 
far in advance of him. What are the opinions in which a man detects 
no mixture of error? Plainly his own. But these were far in advance 
of him? That means that they were deductions from his own. Is it 
possible, to speak it plainly, to resist a strong impression that these ex- 
travagant expressions of admiration may have been lavished upon a living 
echo —an echo, it is true, skilful enough to anticipate as well as to repeat, 
but still essentially an echo? We know, for Mill has told us, what he did 
alone, and we know what he did in co-operation ; and if the earlier work 
was not his best, it certainly contained the whole sum and substance of 
his later teaching. That his wife must have been a remarkable woman 
may be a fair deduction from his admiration ; that she was all that he then 
thought her would be, to say the least of it, a very rash conjecture. 
Happiness, says Mill, is to be found by aiming at something different 
from happiness. And if we thus cheat ourselves into happiness, we may 
attain to the vanity of self-esteem by a similar expedient. By lavishing 
all our enthusiasm upon one who is but a second self, we may deprive 
our appreciation of our own merits of its apparentarrogance. This, indeed, 
is one of the many illusions which give a peculiar interest to the unconscious 
confessions of autobiographers. But neither is it to be roughly set down 
as all illusion, and still less as an unworthy sentiment. It in no sort 
diminishes our interest in discovering that this so-called reasoning 
machine was a man of the most delicate fibre and most tender affections. 
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It is easy to forgive the illusions against which a thick cuirass of tough 
selfishness is the only known safeguard of complete efficacy. Rather it 
helps to convince us that Mill should be classed in some respects with 
the unworldly enthusiasts of the Vicar of Wakefield type whose very 
simplicity leads them to a harmless vanity which exaggerates their own 
infallibility and importance to the world. He had the character, though 
not the crotchets, of the lifelong recluse. Though his intellect was deeply 
interested in the great problems of contemporary thought, and though he 
had been for many years in State affairs, there was a wall of separation 
between himself and his contemporary society. When he came into 
Parliament he came as re-entering the world from a remote hermitage. 
Hermits, whether they come from deserts or from the India Office, have 
a certain tendency to intolerance and contempt for the gocial part of 
the species. They have lost some human feeling and preach crusades 
with a reckless indifference to consequences. I cannot determine how 
far Mill might be rightly accused of a want of practical sense. But in 
any case he had nothing of the bitterness or the harsh pedantry of the 
solitary theorist. Even his enemies could see that his sympathies were 


fresh and generous, and that his impulses were invariably generous. As - 


a philanthropist, his philanthropy was not of the merciless and inhuman 
variety. The discovery of the fact was a surprise at the time to those 
who believed in the traditional Benthamite and Malthusian. The auto- 
biography, with its strange bursts of emotion, perhaps reveals the true 
secret. Ifhe naturally exaggerated the merits of the partner of his 
hermitage, he did not necessarily exaggerate her services to him. It is 
easily credible that her company saved him from ossifying into a mere 
grinder of formule and syllogisms. We shrink a little from certain over- 
strung phrases, but they reveal to us the pathos of the man’s life. Ad 

mit that his affection produced illusion, or that it covered and was com- 
bined with a sort of vicarious self-conceit, yet at bottom it represents the 
intense devotion which springs only out of simplicity and tenderness of 
nature. 

It would be tempting here to draw the obvious parallel between Mill 
and Carlyle, which must just now be in every one’s mind; for certainly 
whatever may be said of the Reminiscences just published, they con- 
tain one of the most remarkable self-revelations ever given to the 
world, and the relations of the two men to vigorous fathers and pas- 
sionately adored wives have singular points of contrast and resemblance. 
But I must be content to close this ramble through some famous auto- 
biographies by touching upon one which often seems to me to be the most 
delightful of its class. I know, as everybody knows, what may be said 
against Gibbon : against his want of high enthusiasm, his deficient sym- 
pathy with the great causes and their heroes, the provoking self-sufticiency 
and apparent cold-bloodedness of the fat composed little man. And yet, 
when reading his autobiography and contrasting it with some of those 
we have considered, I find myself constantly led to a conclusion not quite 
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in accordance with the proper rules of morality. After all, one cannot 
help asking, did not Gibbon succeed in solving the problem of life more 
satisfactorily than almost anybody one knows? Other autobiographies are 
for the most part records of hard struggles with fate, plaintive lamenta- 
tions over the inability to obtain any solid satisfaction out of life, appeals 
of disappointed vanity to the judgment of an indifferent posterity, vain- 
glorious braggings over successes which should rather have been the 
cause of shame, weak regrets for the vanishing pleasures of youth and 
hopeless attempts to make the might-have-been pass muster with the 
actual achievement. The more a man prides himself upon his successes, 
the more we feel how good a case a rival’s advocate could make on 
the other side: and when he laments over his failures, the more we 
are inclined to say that after all it served him right. But when in 
imagination we take that famous turn with Gibbon upon that terrace 
at Lausanne beneath the covered walk of acacias, look up to the serene 
moon and the silent lake, and hear him soliloquise upon the conclusion 
of the Decline and Fall, we feel that we are in presence of a man who 
has a right to his complacency. He has not aimed, perhaps, at the 
highest mark, but he has hit the bull’s-eye. Given his conception of 
life, he has done his task to perfection. With singular felicity, he has 
come at the exact moment and found the exact task to give full play to 
his powers. Nobody had yet laid the keystone in the great arch of 
history ; and he laid it so well that his work can never be superseded. 
Somebody defines a life to be wne pensée de jeunesse evtcutée par lage 
mir. It was Gibbon’s singular good fortune to illustrate that saying 
as few men have done. Though his plan ripened slowly and with all 
deliberation, he acted as if he had foreseen the end from the beginning. 
If he had been told in his boyhood, You shall live so long a life, with such 
and such means at your disposal, he could hardly have laid out his life dif- 
ferently. To mistake neither one’s powers nor one’s opportunities is a 
felicity which happens to few ; and Gibbon had the additional good for- 
tune that even his distractions seem to have been useful. The inter- 
ruption to his Oxford education made him a cosmopolitan ; his service 
with the volunteers helped him to bea military historian; and even 
his parliamentary career which threatened to absorb him only gave to 
the student the tone of a practical politician. It seems as though every- 
thing had been expressly combined to make the best of him. 

What more could be desired by a man of Gibbon’s temperament ? 
Undoubtedly to be a man of Gibbon’s temperament is to have a mode- 
rate capacity for certain forms of happiness. In the lives of most great 
men the history of a conversion is a record of heart-rending struggle, 
ending in hard-won peace. Gibbon merely changed his religion as he 
changed his opinion upon some antiquarian controversy ; it is a question 
as to the weight of historical evidence, like the question about the sixth 
/Eneid, or a dispute about the genealogy of the House of Brunswick. 
Whatever pangs and raptures may require religious susceptibility were 
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clearly not within his range of feeling. And in another great depart- 
ment of feeling we need not inquire into the character of the author of 
the inimitable sentence, “I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son.” One 
is tempted to put it beside a remark which he makes un another occasion, 
“JT yielded to the authority of a parent, and complied, like a pious son, 
with the wish of my own heart.” Perhaps the heart which sanctioned 
his filial obedience in the latter case was not so opposed to it in the 
other as he would have us believe. It is better worth noting, however, 
that in spite of the very tepid disposition, illustrated by these familiar 
passages, Gibbon has affections as warm as are compatible with thorough 
comfort. He was not a passionate lover; and we cannot say, for he was 
not tried, that his friendship was of an heroic strain ; but he had a very 
good supply of such affections as are wanted for the ordinary wear and 
tear of life—to provide a man with enough interests and sympathies to 
make society pleasant, and his family life agreeable. Nay, he seems to 
have been really generous and considerate beyond the ordinary pitch, 
and to have been a faithful friend, and excellent in some very delicate rela- 
tionships. For a statesman, a religious teacher, or a poet, much stronger 
equipment in this direction might be desirable. But Gibbon had warmth 
enough to keep up a pleasant fireside, if not enough to fire the hearts 
of a nation. He clearly had enough passion for his historical voca- 
tion. A more ‘passionate and imaginative person would hardly have 
written it at all. It requires a eertain moderation of character to be 
satisfied with a history instead of a wife, and Gibbon was so great an 
historian because he could accept such a substitute. No one capable 
of being a partisan could have preserved that stately march and equable 
development of the vast drama of human affairs which gives a monu- 
mental dignity to his great book. Even if you do not want to write 
another Decline and Fall, is not such a disposition the most enviable of 
gifts? If such a life has less vivid passages, is there not something fasci- 
nating about that calm, harmonious existence, disturbed by no spasmodic 
storms, and yet devoted to one achievement grand enough to extort ad- 
miration even from the least sympathetic? Surely it is a happy mean : 
enough genius to be n the front rank, if not in the highest class, and yet 
that kind of genius which has no affinity to madness or disease, and virtue 
enough to keep up to the respectable level which justifies a comfortable self- 
complacency without suggesting any awkward deviations in the direction 
of martyrdom. That is surely the kind of composition which a man 
might desire if he were to calculate what character would give him the 
best chance of extracting the greatest possible amount of enjoyment out 
of life. Luckily for the world, if not for its heroes, men’s characters 
cannot be fixed by such calculations ; and a certain number of perverse 
people are even glad to possess vehement emotions and restless intellects, 
however conscious that the fiery soul will wear out the pigmy body. 
We try to persuade ourselves that they are not only choosing the noblest 
part, but acting most wisely for their own interests, It may be so; for 
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the problem is a complex one. But it has not yet been proved that a 
man can always make the best of both worlds, and that the sacrifices 
imposed by virtue are always repaid in this life. Certainly it seems 
doubtful, when we have studied the self-written records of remarkable 
men, whether experience will confirm that pleasant record ; whether it is 
not more probable that for simple employment it is not best to have 
one’s nature pitched in a key below the highest. Most of us would make 
a very fair compromise if we should abandon our loftier claims on con- 
dition of being no worse than Gibbon. 


Vightingale and Cuckoo. 


QO NIGHTINGALE and cuckoo! it was mect 
That you should come together; for ye twain 
Are emblems of the rapture and the pain 
That in the April of our life compete, 

Until we know not which is the more sweet, 
Nor yet have learned that both of them are vain ! 
Yet why, O nightingale! break off thy strain, 
While yet the cuckoo doth his call repeat ? 
Not so with me. To sweet woe did I cling 
Long after echoing happiness was dead, 

And so found solace. Now, alas! the sting! 
Cuckoo and nightingale alike have fled ; 
Neither for joy nor sorrow do [I sing, 


And autumn silence gathers in their stead. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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Wiruin the latter half of this century historical subjects have gradually 
been re-written. Evidence not before possessed by the writers of a 
previous generation is now freely laid open and diligently explored. 
Our national documents and state papers are no longer excluded from 
the research of the student, whilst our landed gentry are doing their best 
to further this spirit of inquiry by permitting their papers to be 
examined by the Historical MSS. Commission. The result of these 
advantages is now apparent in the teaching of our modern historians. 
Events which, with their dates, we have carefully committed to 
memory in the days of our youth, are proved never to have taken place. 
Characters whom we have been accustomed to regard as the most 
depraved of the family of human nature are now shown to be possessed 
of every virtue that tombstones record ; whilst on the other hand those 
whom we were taught to imitate and respect have been contemptuously 
kicked down from their lofty pedestal of moral superiority. Indeed, the 
amount that an elderly gentleman, given to the study of history, has to 
unlearn at the present day, is no little strain upon his intellectual 
faculties. He has to dismiss from his mind our old friend the Anglo- 
Saxon, and the ancient form of spelling men and things previous to the 
period of Domesday, unless he wishes to court the wrath of Mr. E. A. 
Freeman ; accustomed only to remember the Constitutions of Clarendon 
and the more important clauses of Magna Charta, he has now to 
acquire any amount of new laws from the Charters of Canon Stubbs ; 
Mr. William Longman gives him a new reading of the reign of our 
third Edward ; when he comes to that wicked uncle Richard and the 
story of Perkin Warbeck he must put away his Hume and see what 
Mr. Gairdner has to say upon the subject; he must disabuse his mind 
as to all former prejudices with regard to our historical Bluebeard, and 
look upon bluff King Hal as a strictly moral character and a man of 
strong domestic affections; the glorious reign of Elizabeth he will 
come to the conclusion has been much overrated, whilst the persecu- 
tions of her sister exist only in the spiteful imagination of certain 
Protestant bigots. He may take his choice as to Mary Stuart and 
our first Charles, since history cannot make up her mind about them, 
and the arguments for and against appear pretty evenly balanced, 
but William the Deliverer he is bound to look upon as one of the 
greatest, wisest, most sublime of mankind. About Anne and the 
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Georges he will also have much to unlearn. But perhaps what will 
astonish our sexagenarian friend the most in his studies will be, thanks 
to this spirit of modern research, the rehabilitation of historical characters. 
The wickedness of sovereigns like John, Richard III., and Henry VIII. 
has, it is now asserted, been much exaggerated. The haughty Strafford 
was, it now turns out, rather an advocate of parliamentary institutions 
than otherwise. Cromwell was not the base levelling regicide imagi- 
nation assumes him, but a man really attached to the monarchical 
system. Sir Robert Walpole did not bribe. The burly Duke of Cumber- 
land was a kindly, humane man, and the butcheries reported of him 
at Culloden are only so many foul libels circulated by the Jacobites. 
If his character be studied aright, Lord Eldon was anything but a 
dilatory judge; on the contrary at times he was even hasty in his 
decisions. Addington was many removes from being a political medi- 
ocrity ; both Pitt and Canning, in fact, held him in high esteem. The 
mind of Sir Robert Peel was keenly original, and it is calumny to assert 
that that eminent statesman was the clever pilferer of the ideas of other 
people. And so on. 

To one important personage let us apply this process of whitewash- 
ing. Harry of Monmouth, who afterwards developed into the hero of 
Agincourt, has long been looked upon as the wild young man of 
history. He is the prototype of the loose youth, to be found in every 
generation, who anticipates his patrimony, who is given to loose company, 
who boxes the watch, who awakes the silent streets with his midnight 
brawls, who offers rude caresses to modest dames, and who, whilst 
posing as a Corinthian, is in reality little better than a Mohock. We 
read of him in the pages of Shakespeare and in the parchments of 
chronicles as the friend of sack-sodden Falstaff and his dissolute crew, 
as the rollicking roysterer of Eastcheap, now robbing purses at Gadshill, 
and then serving as an amateur tapster at the Boar’s Head Tavern, 
occupying his leisure in flirtations with such choice specimens of their 
sex aS Mistress Quickly and Doll Tearsheet, and throughout the whole 
period of his probation as heir-apparent leading the vie orageuse of 
open debauchery, until at last justice herself seizes him, in spite of his 
lineage, and. sends him to gaol. Is this a true picture of the youth 
of our fifth Henry? When we place gossip and dramatic effect on one 
side, and examine these charges by the cold, pure light of evidence, are 
they capable of being substantiated 4 May the wild revelries of Harry 
of Monmouth be after all only such exaggerations as invariably 
attend upon the misdeeds of those in high places? Let us proceed to 
inquire whether the mole-hill has not been magnified into a mountain 
and the disturbance in the tea-cup into a raging tempest. 

The madcap Harry of Shakespeare was the son of Henry of Boling- 
broke, the son of John of Gaunt, and Mary, daughter of Humphrey 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford, and was born according to the chroniclers at 
Monmouth, August 9, 1387. Like so many men who have afterwards 
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distinguished themselves by prowess in the field, he was a delicate child, 
and to benefit by the better air was sent from Monmouth Castle to 
Courtfield, a village some seven miles distant, where he was carefully 
tended by the Marchioness of Salisbury. From the archives of the 
duchy of Lancaster we gather a few entries touching matters connected 
with his childhood ; we read of “a long gown for the young lord Henry,” 
and of “an ell of canvas” for his cradle ; how his nurse was Joan Waring, 
on whom, shortly after his accession, he settled an annuity of twenty 
pounds, “in consideration of good service done to him in former days,” 
and how in the spring of 1395 he was attacked by a dangerous illness. 
Then as he became a boy and put away childish things we see how the 
tastes of the lad foreshadowed the man, for we meet with such entries as 
these : “ twelve pence to Stephen Furbour for a new scabbard of a sword 
for young lord Henry,” and again, “ one and sixpence for three fourths of 
an ounce of tissue of black silk bought at London of Margaret Stanson 
for a sword of the young lord Henry ;” also “eight pence paid by the 
hands of Adam Garston for harpstrings purchased for the harp of the 
young lord Henry.” Of minstrelsy Henry V. was always passionately 
fond, and from the Norman Rolls, the contents of which, after centuries 
of delay, it has been part of my official labours recently to make public, 
we learn that almost immediately after the landing of the king in 
Normandy one of his first requests was to commission “ Thomas Walshe 
to procure workmen from London to make harps” for the royal amuse- 
ment during the campaign. 

The education of the future prince was not neglected, for we come 
across a charge of “ four shillings for seven books of grammar contained in 
one volume and bought at London for the young lord Henry.” On attain- 
ing the age of eleven the lad was entered at Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
there studied under his paternal uncle Henry Beaufort, then Chancellor 
of the University. Since the youths of those days who were destined to 
the profession of arms had to take the field before the age of fifteen, the 
stay of Henry at Alma Mater was very brief, for we find him on the 
following year accompanying King Richard to Ireland. He was now to 
all intents and purposes an orphan. Shortly before going up to Oxford 
he had lost his mother, to whom he was deeply attached, and whose 
memory he ever cherished with filial tenderness. We read in the Pell 
Rolls that two months after his accession to the throne, in order to testify 
his grateful remembrance of her, he paid a sum of money “in advance to 
William Goodyere, for newly devising and making an image in likeness 
of the mother of the present lord the king, ornamented with divers 
arms of the kings of England, and placed over the tomb of the said 
king’s mother within the king’s college at Leicester, where she is 
buried and entombed.” His father, at the very moment when about to 
enter the lists in deadly combat against one who had thrown doubts 
upon his veracity, had suddenly been sentenced to exile for ten years. 
Thus deprived of a mother’s love and a father’s control, Richard took 
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charge of the lad, and to prevent him from scheming to avenge the 
wrongs of his sire, forced him to accompany the expedition sent across 
St. George’s Channel to subdue the Irish chieftain Macmore. The 
Pell Rolls* of this date show that the boy was in the pay of the 
crown, for they record this entry “ten pounds to Henry, son of the 
Duke of Hereford (Bolingbroke had been created Duke of Hereford by 
Richard) in part payment of five hundred pounds yearly, which our 
present lord the king has granted to be paid him at the Exchequer 
during pleasure.” Whilst on the march against the enemy, the king 
eonferred the honour of knighthood upon his young charge. ‘“ My fair 
cousin,” said he, “henceforth be gallant and bold; for unless you 
conquer you will have little name for valour.” Richard, however, 
offered Henry few opportunities of distinguishing himself in the 
Emerald Isle, for he soon gave up the pursuit of Macmore, preferring the 
comfort and luxury of Dublin to the damp and privations in the bogs. 
His repose was, however, rudely dispelled by the news brought to his 
court that Henry of Monmouth’s father, now Duke of Lancaster by the 
death of ‘ time-honoured Gaunt,” had invaded England and had claimed 
the kingdom as his own.f On hearing this intelligence, Richard turned 
towards the young knight who was by his side and said, “ Henry, my 
child, see what your father has done to me. He has actually invaded 
my land as an enemy, and as if in regular warfare has taken captive 
and put to death my liege subjects without mercy or pity. Indeed, 
child, for you individually I am very sorry, because for this unhappy 
proceeding of your father you must, perhaps, be deprived of your 
inheritance.” ‘To whom, according to the chronicler Otterbourne, Henry 
thus replied: “In truth, my gracious king and lord, I am sincerely 
grieved by these tidings; but I conceive you are fully assured of my 
innocence in this proceeding of my father.” “I know,” answered the 
king, “that the crime which your father has perpetrated does not 
attach at all to you; and therefore I hold you excused of it alto- 
gether.” The result of this invasion is well known. The people gave 
in their adherence to the Duke of Lancaster. Richard crossed over 


* The Pell Rolls, so called from the pells or skins, on rolls of which accounts of 
the Royal receipts and expenditure used to be preserved, have been edited by the late 
F. Deven, of the Record Office. Mr. Tyler, some forty years ago, was the first to 
direct attention to these rolls in his careful Life of Henry V., a book now seldom to 
be met with. 

t Before Henry Bolingbroke’s departure from England, the king, to conciliate 
John of Gaunt, had remitted four years of his son’s banishment, the original sentence 
being for ten years, from October 13, 1398 ; but no svoner was the Duke of Lancaster 
dead than Richard, throwing off all semblance of moderation, exiled Bolingbroke for 
life, and confiscated his property, dividing it amongst the royal favourites. On the 
Patent Rolls of the time are several grants of these estates to the Duke of Surrey 
and others, This robbery determined the young Duke of Lancaster to return to 
England to claim his inheritance, and finding the occasion favourable, he seized upon 
the crown as interest. 
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from Ireland, the army deserted the royal standard, and the king was 
taken prisoner and carried to London. Lancaster now claimed the 
throne, a deed was drawn up, and Richard was forced to resign. A 
few months after his deposition the king passed to his rest; whether 
by violence or by natural causes we know not, for the story that he 
was foully murdered is based on insuflicieut evidence. 

Immediately upon his accession the Duke of Lancaster, now Henry 
IV., sent over to Ireland for his son who, for safer keeping, was in 
honourable custody within the walls of Trym Castle. In the Pell 
Rolls we read the following entry: “to Henry Dryhurst of West 
Chester, payment for the freightage of a ship to Dublin ; also for sailing 
to the same place and back again, to conduct the lord the prince, the 
king’s son, from Ireland to England, together with the furniture of a 
chapel and ornaments of the same, which belonged to King Richard.” 
At the coronation of his father Henry stood at the right of the throne, 
holding in his hand, in virtue of the duchy of Lancaster, the blunted 
sword called Curtana, which had belonged to Edward the Confessor. On 
this occasion he was created Prince of Wales, and the estates swore “ the 
same faith, loyalty, aid, assistance, and fealty ” to him as they did to his 
father. The honour was no empty one, for shortly afterwards the 
Council granted him a household suitable to his new position, placing at 
his disposal “ chapels, chambers, halls, wardrobe, pantry, buttery, 
kitchen, scullery, saucery, almonry, anointry, and generally all things 
requisite for his establishment.” The heir-apparent appears by all 
accounts to have grown out of the delicacy which characterised his early 
days. He is described, though only in his twelfth year, as “a handsome 
young bachelor,” and as “ exceeding the ordinary stature of men.” We 
are told that he was skilled in all athletic exercises, and so swift a runner 
that “he could on foot readily give chase to adeer without hounds, bow, or 
sling, and catch the fleetest of the herd,” a lie, we hope, big enough to 
satisfy even a medizval chronicler. His face was handsome and lit up 
with an intelligence which his subsequent acts certainly did not refute. 
His portrait at the time of his accession is thus sketched in Latin verse 
which “ every schoolboy” can translate : 


Forme regalis descriptio fit manifesta, 

Que sequitur talis. Capitis sibi spherica testa, 
Magniconsilii signumque viri sapientis. 

Hee est principii bona res, laus prima regentis, 
Signat frons plana Regis quod mens bene sana, 
Plani sunt illi, bruni, densique capilli, 

Nasus directus, facies extensa decenter ; 
Floridus aspectus et amabilis est reverenter. 
Clare lucentes oculi subrufe patentes, 

Pace columbini, sed in ira sunt leonini. 

Sunt nivei dentes, zequaliter et residentes, 
Formula parvarum que decens est auricularum ; 
Et mentum fissum, collum satis undique spissum, 
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Concurrente nota, cutis ejus candida tota. 
Non sunt inflatze fauces, albedine grate, 
Quarum pars rosea, sed labia coccinea. 

Sunt bene formata sua membraque consolidata 
Ossibus et nervis, sine signis ipsa protervis.* 

In those warlike days youths began life early, and Prince Henry, a 
lad who in these more effeminate times would scarcely have been out of 
the nursery, was to be no exception to the rule. Owen Glendower, who 
claimed to be descended from the Princes of Wales, and whose estates had 
been seized by Lord Grey de Ruthyn, had risen up in rebellion, and re- 
covered possession of his property by the sword. Henry Percy, the eldest 
son of the Earl of Northumberland, better known as Hotspur, was then 
Chief Justice 6f North Wales and Chester, and Constable of the Castles of 
Chester, Flint, Conway, and Caernarvon. He at once exerted himself to 
suppress the revolt, and at the same time the young Prince of Wales was 
despatched west to defend his own principality. The letters of Hotspur 
to the council edited by the late Sir H. Nicolas, describe the conduct of 
Henry during the campaign, and bear witness to the high estimation in 
which he was, in spite of his tender age, then held. In that correspon- 
dence we read how Hotspur calls Henry “his most honoured and re- 
doubted prince,” how he praises his courage and his clemency, and how 
the commons of North Wales “have humbly offered their thanks to my 
lord the prince for the great exertions of his kindness and good-will in 
procuring their pardon at the hands of our sovereign lord the king.” We 
read how the prince marched his men against Glendower, set fire to his 
park and mansion, and wasted the country for miles around ; how hard up 
he was to pay the archers and men-at-arms, for he thus moans: “ and at 
present we have very great expenses, and we have raised the largest sum 
in our power to meet them from our little stock of jewels ;” and how, as 
the king’s deputy in Wales, he stands sorely in need of assistance. 
Whilst these events were taking place, the boy who was thus nominally 
placed at the head of affairs was about fourteen years of age. 

We know how the bard of Avon portrays the career of the prince at 
this time :— 

His addiction was to courses vain ; 

His companies unlettered, rude, and shallow ; 
His hours filled up with riots, banquets, sports ; 
And never noted in him any study, 

Any retirement, any sequestration 

I'rom open haunts and popularity. 


The object of Shakespeare was to write a good play: he consulted the 
ordinary sources of information, and it was not his province to examine 
them as to their accuracy. Provided they furnished him with materials 
for effect he was content; he was a dramatic poet, not an historian. 
The first occasion when Henry appears upon the Shakesperian scene is 








* Versus Rhythmici de Henrico Quinto; supposed to have been written by a monk 
attached to the household, 
21—2 
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not very complimentary to himself.* His father asks of Percy and 
other lords whether they can tell him anything of his “unthrifty son,” 
as he would to heaven he could be found :— 


Inquire at London, ’mongst the taverns there, 
For there, they say, he daily doth frequent, 
With unrestrained loose companions ; 

Even such, they say, as stand in narrow lanes, 
And beat our watch, or rob our passengers ; 
While he, young wanton, and effeminate boy 
Takes on the point cf honour to support 

So dissolute a crew. 

To descend from poetry to the facts of prose; when this speech was 
delivered this “ young wanton,” lording it over his dissolute crew, was 2 
mere boy ; the “ unthrifty son” had nothing to be unthrifty upon ; and 
so far from the father thinking that the son would be a disgrace to his 
name and race, the youth had been created Prince of Wales, with every 
tribute of homage and affection. Nor is the second occasion when 
Shakespeare honours Prince Henry with his dramatic muse a whit more 
favourable to his subject, or less incorrect in its details.; The battle 
of Homildon had been fought, and great was the glory of the Percies, 
and especially of Harry Hotspur. King Henry contrasts the brave 
young son of Northumberland with his own unhappy child, who, all 
infant though he be, is said to be drinking sack with Falstaff, reeling 
about the streets of Eastcheap, and chucking Mistress Quickly under the 
chin—and if that dame had spanked him and put him to bed, methinks 
the proprieties would not have been grievously outraged. Westmore- 
land, with all a father’s pride at the victory of his son over the Scots, 
cries :— 

Faith! ‘tis a conquest for a prince to boast of. 


At which thus sighs King Henry, the parent of the infant prodigal :— 


Yea; there thou makest me sad, and makest me sin 
In envy that my lord Northumberland 

Should be the father of so blest a son, 

Whilst I, by looking on the praise of him, 

See riot and dishonour stain the brow 

Of my young Harry. O that it could be proved 
That some night-tripping fairy had exchanged 
In cradle-clothes our children where they lay, 
And called mine Percy, his Plantagenet ; 

Then I would have his Harry, and he mine! 
But let him from my thoughts. 


Had this wish been granted, the king would have presented the 
somewhat curious physiological spectacle of a man having a son.as old 
as himself. The object of Shakespeare is to create a dramatic contrast. 





* Richard II. Act v. scene 3. 
+ Henry IV. Part I. Act i. scene 1. 
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Hotspur and Henry, the poet assumes, are the same age ; Hotspur is the 
type of heroic, Henry of dissolute, youth ; the one is a father’s pride, the 
other a father’s disgrace, Again, what are the prosaic facts? Prince Henry 
was born August 1387; his father, Henry Bolingbroke, was born April 
1366, and Hotspur was born in the October of the same year. So that 
when the “divine William” talks of “ our children” lying in their “ cradle 
clothes,” one of those bairns must have at least been in a very uncomfort- 
able position, considering that he was a bouncing young man of one-and- 
twenty! The “ night-tripping” fairy could hardly have effected such an 
exchange without discovery ; it may be a wise son that knows his own 
father, but it must have been a very foolish parent indeed who, inder those 
circumstances, failed to recognise his own offspring. And pray what had 
this unhappy subject of Shakesperian diatribe done to cause the author of 
his being to mourn his birth? We know nothing of the “ Boar’s Head,” 
Eastcheap, and the rest of it; all we know and all that history teaches 
us is, that at this very time when Henry IV. is made to lament the 
shortcomings of his son, that very son was scouring Glendower’s country 
and winning golden opinions as the Lord Deputy of Wales. He was not 
wasting his substance upon dissolute companions, but, on the contrary, 
as we see from his letters to the council, he was pawning his jewels and 
melting his plate to pay the arrears of his troops. But que voulez-vous ? 
if you have imagination, you must use it. 

On the revolt of the Percies, Henry, who was then in command 
on the Welsh borders, formed a junction with his father, and was 
present at the “sorry battle of Shrewsbury.” Here he behaved himself 
with the lion-hearted courage which was afterwards so eminently his 
characteristic. Though wounded in the face by an arrow, he refused 
to be led to the rear. ‘“ My lords,” he cried, “far be from me such 
disgrace as that, like a poltroon, I should stain my noviciate in arms by 
retreat! If the prince flies, who will wait to end the battle? Believe 
it, to be carried back before victory would be to me perpetual death ! 
Lead on, I implore you, to the very face of the foe. I may not say to 
my friends, ‘Go ye on first to the fight.’ Be it mine to say, ‘ Follow 
me, wy friends.’” The personal conflict between Henry and Hotspur, 
which is told with such dramatic effect by our great bard, has no exist- 
ence in fact. Hotspur fell by an unknown hand, and his death was the 
signal for the flight and utter collapse of his followers. This rebellion 
—which had been inspired by the very man whom Shakspeare makes the 
king wish had been substituted for his own son—now completely crushed 
by the victory at Shrewsbury, the Prince of Wales returned to his 
original qz:t1zers to check the movements of the terrible Glendower, who 
was now being assisted by the French. The rebel Welsh were carrying 
all before them, ravaging the country, killing the inhabitants, and sur- 
mounting all obstacles, while the royal troops lacked supplies, reinforce- 
ments, and money. The letters of the prince describe the situation of 
affairs. ‘The Welsh,” he writes, or the tutor who was with him writes, 
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“have made a descent on Herefordshire, burning and destroying also 
the county, with very great force, and with a supply of provisions for 
fifteen days. And true it is that they have burnt and made very great 
havoc on the borders of the said county ; but, since my arrival in these 
parts, I have heard of no further damage from them, God be thanked ! 
.... I will do all I possibly can to resist the rebels, and save the Eng- 
lish country to the utmost of my little power, as God shall give me 
grace ; ever trusting in your high Majesty to remember my poor estate, 
and that I have not the means of continuing here without the adoption 
of some other measures for my maintenance, and that the expenses are 
insupportable to me.” The Welsh, furnished with men and supplies 
from France, declined to be intimidated, and the condition of the prince 
became grave. “ We implore you,” writes this ‘ unthrifty son,’ “ to 
make some ordinance for us in time, assured that we have nothing from 
which we can support ourselves here, except that we have pawned our 
little plate and jewels, and raised money from them, and with that we 
shall be able to remain only a short time. And after that, unless you 
make provision for us, we shall be compelled to depart with disgrace and 
mischief, and the country will be utterly destroyed, which God forbid !’ 
This request was only half attended to; the king, what with the Lol- 
lards, the Scotch, and the agitation created by Northumberland, had too 
much upon his hands to devote his whole time and substance to effectually 
crushing Glendower; and, as we know, the Welsh leader continued to 
make himself singularly disagreeable for some years after the death of 
Henry IV. 

So far as we can gather from the scanty notices of the prince recorded 
by history, the young heir-apparent spent the next few years partly in his 
command in Wales, and partly in London. Princes are but mortal men, 
and as their lofty station subjects them to greater temptations than 
ordinary individuals, more allowance should be made. for their short- 
comings ; we should remember not only how they fall, but also how 
much they must have to resist. It is not my object here to endeavour to 
portray Prince Henry as the most immaculate of youths, and the type of 
juvenile purity in thought or action. He may have led the usual life of his 
class and age, or he may have not ; we possess no direct evidence upon 
the subject. What evidence we can collect is, however, entirely in the 
favour of the prince, and utterly opposed to the Shakesperian view of his 
having been a loose tavern-haunting young cad before he was called to the 
throne. His courage was high, his instincts manly, and on the few public 
occasions when he had to assert his position, his sense of dignity and 
self-respect was very conspicuous ; lads of such a temperament are seldom 
given to low revelries. At all events, we have the following testimony to 
his conduct when he was a young man of nineteen. Early in the summer 
of 1406, the Rolls of Parliament record a memorable address made by 
the Speaker to the king, seated on his royal throne. This personage 
was John Tibetot, and in the course of his oration he commends “the 
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many excellencies and virtues” which habitually dwell in the person of 
the prince ; he lauds his “ humility and obedience” to his father, “so 
that there can be no person of any degree whatever who entertains or 
shows more honour and reverence of humbleness and obedience to his 
father than he shows in his honourable person;” he admits the “ good 
heart and courage” with which his Royal Highness has been endowed, 
and, lastly, both he and the nation have such perfect confidence in the 
judgment and discretion of the prince, that his Majesty is prayed by the 
Houses to have him legally acknowledged as the heir-apparent to the 
throne. Had Henry been the boon companion of sots, the frequenter of 
stews, and the openly profligate son of historical comedy, the Speaker, 
blind and servile as was the toadyism of those days, would hardly have 
alluded to him in such complimentary terms. Yet at the very time that 
History enrols this parliamentary praise, Shakspeare, not troubling him- 
self about premises and authorities, is making King Henry bitterly 
reproach his son for his vulgar debaucheries * :— 

I know not whether God will have it so, 

For some displeasing service I have done, 

That, in his secret doom, out of my blood 

He breeds revengement and a scourge for me. 

But thou dost, in thy passages of life, 

Make me believe that thou art only marked 

For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven, 

To punish my mistreadings. Tell me else, 

Could such inordinate and low desires, 

Such barren, base, such lewd, such mean attempts, 

Such barren pleasures, rude society, 

As thou art matched withal and grafted to, 

Accompany the greatness of thy blood, 

And hold their level with thy princely heart ? 

Thy place in council thou hast rudely lost, 

Which by thy younger brother is supplied ; 

And art almost an alien to the hearts 

OF all the court and princes of my blood. 

We think, however, we can understand how the bard has gone so 
hopelessly astray in his facts. When William Cobbett was attacked by 
a political opponent as to the accuracy of his statements, he was wont to 
accuse his adversary of having the wrong sow by the ear ; so in this case 
we may accuse Shakespeare of having thé wrong sow by the ear. Among 
the appointments conferred by the king upon his son were those of the 
Captaincy of Calais, and the Presidency of the Council. At the same 
time as he advanced Henry to these posts, he gave him his own house, 
called Coldharbour, which was near Eastcheap. Here the prince fre- 
quently resided, and here he held his council. It also appears, according 
to Stowe, that the brothers of Henry, the Princes Thomas and John, no 
doubt whilst on a visit to Coldharbour, sallied forth into Eastcheap late 
one night, when they had supped freely (the medizval equivalent for 





* 1 Henry IV., Act iii. se. 1. 
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“having dined”), and got into a brawl with the townsmen ; the matter 
was brought before the Chief Justice William Gascoigne, and then taken 
up to the king, who at once quashed it. From this simple fact cannot 
we trace the workings and distortions of the poetical imagination ? Cold- 
harbour is hard by Eastcheap, in Eastcheap is a well-known hostel ; at 
this hostel numerous brawls arise'; two sons of the king were once en- 
gaged ina city brawl, therefore so was the heir-apparent, therefore he 
was a frequent visitor at the Boar’s Head, and therefore he spent his 
youth in riotous living and all uncleanness! It is true the premises are 
somewhat shaky, and the deductions rather jumped at, but, as we said 
before, of what service is imagination unless you use it ? 

Nor is the venerable story of the prince and the Chief Justice a whit 
more to be credited than the rest of the Shakesperian,statements con- 
cerning madcap Harry! From the well-furnished armoury of Mr. 
Tyler, who in his now scarce book has carefully examined the evidence 
upon this subject, let us select a few arrows to let fly at the romancists. 
It is said that a favourite servant of the prince had been committed 
for felony, and was arraigned at the bar of the King’s Bench to take his 
trial. Indignant at such treatment being passed upon one of his house- 
hold, Henry came down in hot haste to Westminster, where the pri- 
soner was standing fettered at the bar, and commanded the Lord Chief 
Justice at once to give orders to have the man “ ungyved and set at 
liberty.” With all dignity, yet with all reverence, the Lord Chief 
Justice “exhorted the prince to be contented that his servant might be 
ordered according to the ancient laws of this realm ; or, if he would have 
him saved from the rigour of the laws, that he should obtain, if he 
might, from the king his father his gracious pardon, whereby no law or 
justice should be derogate.” This suggestion the prince declined to 
accept; and, rushing to the dock, began of his own accord to set the 
accused menial free. Sternly the judge commanded the young man to 
desist from his attempt and quit the court, but in vain. Henry “all 
chafed and in a terrible manner” turned upon the Bench and made as 
if he would attack the representative of the law himself. The judge 
never flinched, but, bending forward, and raising his hand in menace, 
said: “ Sir, remember yourself. I keep here the place of the king your 
sovereign lord and father, to whom ye owe double obedience ; wherefore 
eftsoons in his name I charge you desist of your wilfulness and unlawful 
enterprise, and from henceforth give good example to those which here- 
after shall be your proper subjects. And now, for your contempt and 
disobedience, go you to the prison of King’s Bench, whereunto I commit 
you; and remain ye there prisoner until the pleasure of the king your 
father ve further known.” Abashed, the prince withdrew, and went to 
gaol as he had been commanded. When the news reached the king, he 
raised his eyes towards Heaven, and in the presence of his court exclaimed, 
“O merciful God, how much am I above other men bound to your in- 
finite goodness, specially that ye have given me a judge who feareth not 
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to minister justice, and also a son who can suffer semblably and obey 
justice!” Every reader of Shakespeare knows what dramatic capital 
the poet makes out of this incident. 

Upon what authority does this story rest? It is not mentioned or 
alluded to in the chronicle of any contemporary, or in the parchments of 
our public records. If such an event ever occurred, it would have been 
set forth upon the membranes of our Close or Patent Rolls, but those 
documents are silent upon the subject. As a matter of fact, this inci- 
dent is not even mentioned until Henry VIII. had been seated upon the 
throne some twenty years, nearly a century and a half after the occur- 
rence is said to have taken place. In 1534, one Sir Thomas Elyot wrote 
a book entitled 7he Governor, which he dedicated to the king, and in 
which he narrates the story of “ madcap Harry and the old judge,” very 
much as I have told it. He gives no authority for his facts, he does not 
make a single reference to any contemporary evidence, yet compilers, 
with the credulity of their class, have accepted his statements as gospel, 
and have transferred the anecdote to their pages one after the other 
without a moment’s hesitation or examination. Sir John Hawkins 
cites it in his Pleas of the Crown; Hall quotes it and embellishes it by 
making the prince strike the Chief Justice “ with his fist on his face ;” 
Shakespeare follows suit; Hume, who candidly admitted that he “ found 
it easier to consult printed books than to spend my time over manu- 
scripts,” copies from Hall; and so the ball keeps rolling, and thus history 
is written. No wonder Sir Robert Walpole said, “ Read me anything 
but history, for that I know is full of lies!” Such a startling fact as 
the committal of the heir-apparent to prison would hardly have escaped 
the biographers of the prince who lived a century nearer his time than 
Elyot. Yet Elmham, Livius, Otterbourne, Hardyng, Walsingham, and 
the rest, who record the pettiest events in the young man’s life, are all 
silent upon this grave matter. The story rests, and rests alone, upon 
the authority of Sir Thomas Elyot ; and since Sir Thomas has contented 
himself with describing this all-important incident without condescend- 
ing to give a single reference to justify his assertion, we cannot be con- 
sidered as foolishly incredulous in declining to place any faith whatever 
in his statement. On the accession of Henry V., Chief Justice Gas- 
coigne was not confirmed in his post, but was succeeded on the bench by 
Haukford. From this fact the maligners of the prince have come to the 
conclusion that the new king, mindful of the insult passed upon him 
when heir-apparent, took the first opportunity of revenging himself by 
dismissing the judge. There are no grounds for this suggestion. Gas- 
eoigne had been Chief Justice for the last twelve years—an unusually 
long period in those days—and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
ill-health, or a natural wish for retirement, had more to do with his 
withdrawal from the King’s Bench than the resentment of his sovereign. 
That the king entertained no ill-will to the late judge is conclusively 
proved by the following warrant among the public records. For on 
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November 28, 1414, the very year after the retirement of the Chief 
Justice, we find this grant from Henry V.: “to our dear and well- 
beloved William Gascoigne an allowance of four bucks and does out of 
the forest of Pontefract for the term of his life.” Gascoigne died 
December 17, 1419, and not, as has been generally supposed, on De- 
cember 17, 1413. 

We have but one more charge to investigate as to the antecedents of this 
much calumniated royal youth. Every student of Shakspeare remembers 
the fine passages in the “chamber scene,” * when Henry the king is on 
his deathbed, and the young prince, in a hurry to claim his new honour, 
tries on thecrown before the due moment has arrived, and is upbraided 
by his moribund parent for this indecent haste. Historians and com- 
pilers, basing their labours upon this incident, have narrated in their 
pages that during the latter years of King Henry IV.’s reign there 
was a feud between sire and son, the son desiring to get the power of 
the crown into his own hands, and being guilty of gross insubordination 
to his father. We have no evidence, beyond the “ heedless rhetoric” 
of compilers, who follow one another like a flock of sheep, the most 
credulous of the lot being the bell-wether, for this estrangement. Upon 
the membranes of the public records of the realm we find nothing 
to justify the assertions that there were jealousies between the prince 
and the members of his family, that the king was alienated from him, 
and, finally, that the monarch became so jealous of the prince’s popularity 
with the people, that he ended by excluding the young man altogether 
from the affairs of government. On the contrary, all the evidence we 
possess goes to prove that father and son were on the most excellent 
terms; that in the acts of council the name of the prince was always 
associated with that of the king, that what the prince suggested was 
approved of by his parent, and that on the death of Henry IV. his last 
hours were cheered by the devotion and affection of his son. In the 
king’s will we find him writing of the prince—the prince who had been 
so wilful and disorderly, and who was so greedily eager to come into his 
kingdom !—as follows: “ And for to execute this testament well and 
truly, for the great trust that I have of my son the prince, I ordain and 
make him my executor of my testament aforesaid, calling to him,” &e. 
Year after year, from the very date when the prince was first appointed 
to office, down to the time of the king’s death, we come across entries 
upon the rolls of the kingdom proving that the son was in council with 
his father, and enjoyed his confidence and affection. These entries, 
though few in number, are new ; and, as they have been hunted up by 
me with some little trouble, their insertion here may not be out of place. 
At least they prove that the king and the heir-apparent were not 
estranged from each other :— 

November 18, 1409. Grant to Henry, Prince of Wales, of 500 marks yearly for 
the custody of Edmund, Earl of March, and his brother. 


* 2 Henry IV., Act iv. sc. 4. 
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March 18, 1410. Grant to Henry, Prince of Wales, of the house called Coldher- 
bergh (Coldharbour), in the city of London. 

March 18, 1410. Henry, Prince of Wales, appointed Captain of Calais, vice John, 
Earl of Somerset, deceased. 

March 23,1410. The king's officers and subjects ordered to obey the Prince of 
Wales as Captain of Calais. 

June 10, 1411. Appointment of the Captain of Calais as conservator of the truce 
between England and Burgundy for the security of the merchants of England and 
Flanders. 

May 1, 1412. Mandate from the king to the Prince of Wales, Constable of 
Dover and Warden of the Cinque Ports, to summon the barons of the ports to provide 
the service of ships. 

March 11, 1412, The king orders the Prince of Wales to publish the truce with 
Flanders. 

July 12, 1412. Appointment of the prince as one of the conservators of the truce 
with Flanders. 


Henry IV. expired Maren 20, 1413. Thus from 1409 to within a few 
months of the king’s death, we find the prince associated with his 
father in affairs of government, and holding communication with him as 
one of the representatives of the Crown. 

“Give a dog a bad name, and you may as lief hang him,” is the 
proverb, which not inaptly describes the youthful character of this prince. 
Henry of Monmouth has the bad name of history as being the wildest 
and most dissipated of royal youths, and therefore, until he succeeds to 
the throne, everything that is adverse to his favour may be credited. 
Yet, after carefully investigating his career, both when he was _heir- 
apparent and when he was sovereign, we have little hesitation in assert- 
ing that he was as discreet and unimpeachable in his conduct as a prince, 
as he proved himself wise and blameless when called to the throne. On 
the one side we have evidence that cannot be disputed as to his character, 
whilst on the other we have but the malice of hearsay and the situations 
conceived by the dramatic poet. 

ALEX, CHARLES EWALD. 
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Cimasitheos. 


O For the gift to rise in full degree, 
Not like the showy fungus of a night, 
But fed with soft delays, a branching tree f 


Where now Olympia struggles to the light 
_ All ruin, a sacred city long profaned, 
Pausanias found amid the shining flight 


Of brilliant statues, all unspecked, unstained, 
One hewed about the face, and marred with mire, 


Still standing as by right, but deep disdained ; 


And when the curious wanderer would inquire 
Whose beauteous antique shape was soiled and shamed, 
None there could tell save one white-bearded sire, 


Who answered : ‘‘ This was one who, never tamed, 
With his swift thews won race on flashing race, 


Lightly ; Timasitheos was he named, 


“The Delphian, and from Phebus so much grace 
He had, that all the Arcadian world extolled 
His manhood and the glory of his face ; 


“ And from the lips of Stesichorus rolled 
Madness of song, praising his brazen feet, 
And tight curls closing like the marigold ; 


“And Argive Ageladas, as was meet, 
Master of Pheidias, sculptured him, and set 
His statue in the ranks of strong and fleet ; 


“ And three times at the Pythian games he met 
The athletes in the sinewy lists, and won, 
And through the dewy streets and meadows wet, 














— 





TIMASITHEOS, 


“Went singing, crowned from the pancration, 
To Delphi, in a long procession borne, 
And met with songs, his city’s dearest son.” 


“Then why,” Pausanias cried, ‘this mien forlorn, 
These injured garments, this dishonoured head, 


Of all its light and carven beauty shorn?” 


To whom the old indifferent grey-beard said : 
“’Twas long ago, before my grandsires’ days, 


And he who knew our history best is dead. 


“ But see this dim and grey inscription says :— 
‘ Timasitheos, traitor to the state, 


Lift up with pride and fallen on godless ways, 


“¢By his fond physical strength intoxicate, 
Plotted with Kylon, and so meanly fell, 


Unstable, and the prey of envious fate.’” 


Too soon, too much adored! Ah! much too well 
He cleft the winds and left the world behind! 
Too fatal all the shapely miracle 


Of his great limbs in faultless form combined ! 
Better, 2h! better far to have been less swift, 
More kindred to the earth, less to the wind! 


For the gods hate not excellence, but lift 
The strong soul slowly on a great endeavour, 
And grace their own belovéd, gift by gift, 


And with their sleepless eyes have wit to sever 
Man’s lawful joy in power from pride of power, 
And hover round the loyal soul for ever ; 


But the hot insolent head they hold one hour 
High over the ranks of men, then dash it down, 
And laugh to see it kiss the dust and cower. 


Let others leap straight to the forest-crown ! 
Slow growth, cool saps and temperate airs for me, 
And strength to stand when all the woods are brown. 


EDMUND W. GOSSE. 
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tdinter Dights at Davos. 


ay 


(LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF AN INVALID.) 
Cee ee 


i. 


Licut marvellously soft yet penetrating ; everywhere diffused ; everywhere 
reflected without radiance ; poured from the moon, high above our heads 
in a sky tinted through all shades and modulations‘ of blue, from 
turquoise on the horizon to opaque sapphire at the zenith—dolce color. 
—(It is difficult to use the work colour for this scene, without suggesting 
an exaggeration. The blue is almost indefinable, yet felt. But if 
possible, the total effect of the night landscape should be rendered by 
eareful exclusion of tints from the word-palette. The art of the etcher 
is more needed than that of the painter.)—Heaven overhead is set with 
stars, shooting intensely, smouldering with dull red in Aldeboran, 
sparkling diamond-like in Sirius, changing from orange to crimson and 
green in the swart fire of yonder double star. On the snow this moon- 
light falls tenderly, not in hard white light and strong black shadow, 
but in tones of cream and ivory, rounding the curves of drift. The 
mountain peaks alone glisten as though they were built of silver, 
burnished by an agate. Far away they rise diminished in stature by 
the all-pervading dimness of bright light, that erases the distinctions of 
daytime. On the path before our feet lie crystals of many hues, the 
splinters of a thousand gems. In the wood there are caverns of dark- 
ness, alternating with spaces of star-twinkled sky, or windows opened 
between russet stems and solid branches for the moony sheen. The 
green of the pines is felt, although invisible, so soft in substance that it 
seems less like velvet than some materialised depth of dark green 
shadow. 
II. 


Snow falling noiseless and unseen. One only knows that it is falling 
by the blinking of our eyes, as the flakes settle on their lids and melt. 
The cottage windows shine red; and moving lanterns of belated way- 
farers define the void around them. Yet the night is far from dark. 
The forests and the mountain bulk beyond the valley loom softly large 
and just distinguishable through a pearly haze. The path is purest 
trackless whiteness, almost dazzling though it has no light. This was 
what Dante felt when he reached the lunar sphere : 


Pareva a me, che nube ne coprisse 
Lucida, spessa, solida e pulita. 
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Walking silent, with insensible footfall, slowly, for the snow is deep 
above our ankles, we wonder what the world would be like if this were 
all. Could the human race be acclimatised to this monotony, we say, 
perhaps emotion would be rarer, yet more poignant, suspended brooding 
on itself, and wakening by flashes to a quintessential mood. Then 
fancy changes, and the thought occurs that even so must be a planet, 
not yet wholly made, nor called to take her place among the sisterhood 
of light and song. 


LUwE 


Sunset was fading out upon the Rhaectikon and still reflected from 
the Seehorn on the lake, when we entered the gorge of the Fluela— 
dense pines on either hand, a mounting drift of snow in front, and faint 
peaks, paling from rose to saffron, far above, beyond. There was no 
sound but a tinkling stream and the continual jingle of our sledge-bells. 
We drove at a foot’s pace, our horse finding his own path. When we 
left the forest, the light had all gone except for some almost impercep- 
tible touches of primrose on the eastern horns. It was a moonless 
night, but the sky was alive with stars, and now and then one fell. 
The last house in the valley was soon passed, and we entered those bleak 
gorges where the wind, fine, noiseless, }#uetrating like an edge of steel, 
poured slantwise on us from the north. As we rose, the stars to west 
seemed far beneath us, and the Great Bear sprawled upon the ridges of 
the lower hills outspread. We kept slowly moving onward, upward, 
into what seemed like a thin impalpable mist, but was immeasurable 
tracts of snow. The last cembras were left behind, immoveable upon 
dark granite boulders on our right. We entered a formless and un- 
billowed sea of greyness, from which there rose dim mountain flanks that 
lost themselves in air. Up, ever up, and still below us westward sank 
the stars. We were now 7,500 feet above sea-level, and the December 
night was rigid with intensity of frost. The cold, and movement, and 
solemnity of space drowsed every sense. 

TVs. 

The memory of things seen and done in moonlight is like the 
memory of dreams. It is as a dream that I recall the night of our 
toboggining to Klosters—though it was full enough of active energy. 
The moon was in her second quarter, slightly filmed with very high 
thin clouds, that disappeared as night advanced, leaving the sky and 
stars in all their lustre. A sharp frost, sinking to three degrees above 
zero Fahrenheit, with a fine pure wind, such wind as here they call “ the 
mountain breath.” We drove to Wolfgang in a two-horse sledge, four of us 
inside, and our two Christians on the box. Up there, where the Alps of 
Death descend to join the Lakehorn Alps, above the Wolfswalk, there is 
a world of whiteness—frozen ridges, engraved like cameos of aérial onyx 
upon the dark, star-tremulous sky; sculptured buttresses of snow, en- 
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closing hollows filled with diaphanous shadow, and sweeping aloft into the 
upland fields of pure clear drift. Then came the swift descent, the plunge 
into the pines, moon-silvered on their frosted tops. The battalions of 
spruce that climb those hills, defined the dazzling snow from which they 
sprang like the black tufts upon an ermine robe. At the proper 
moment we left our sledge, and the big Christian took his reins in hand 
to follow us. Furs and great-coats were abandoned. Each stood forth 
tightly accoutred, with short coat, and clinging cap, and gaitered 
legs for the toboggin. Off we started in line, with but brief interval 
between, at first slowly, then glidingly, and when the impetus was 
gained, with darting, bounding, almost savage swiftness—sweeping 
round corners, cutting the hard snow-path with keen runners, avoiding 
the deep ruts, trusting to chance, taking advantage of smooth places, 
till the rush and swing and downward swoop became mechanical. 
Space was devoured. Into the massy shadows of the forest, where the 
pines joined overhead, we pierced without a sound, and felt far more 
than saw the great rocks with their icicles; and out again, emerging 
into moonlight, met the valley spread beneath our feet, the mighty 
peaks of the Silvretta and the vast blue sky. On, on, hurrying, delaying 
not, the woods and hills rushed by. Crystals upon the snow-banks 
glittered to the stars. Our souls would fain have stayed to drink these 
marvels of the moon-world; but our limbs refused. The magic of 
movement was upon us, and eight minutes swallowed the varying im- 
pressions of two musical miles. The village lights drew near and 
nearer ; then the sombre village huts ; and soon the speed grew less, and 
soon we glided to our rest into the sleeping village street. 
Wi 

It was just past midnight. The moon had fallen to the western 
horns. Orion’s belt lay bar-like on the opening of the pass, and Sirius 
shot flame on the Seehorn. A more crystalline night, more full of 
fulgent stars, was never seen, stars everywhere, but mostly scattered in 
large sparkles on the snow. Big Christian went in front, tugging 
toboggins by their strings, as Gulliver, in some old wood-cut, drew the 
fleets of Lilliput. Through the brown wood-chilets of Selfrangr, up to 
the undulating meadows, where the snow slept pure and crisp, he led us. 
There we sat awhile and drank the clear air, cooled to zero, but innocent 
and mild as mother natures milk. Then in an instant, down, down 
through the hamlet, with its chalets, stables, pumps, and logs, the 
slumbrous hamiet, where one dog barked, and darkness dwelt upon the 
path of ice, down with the tempest of a dreadful speed, that shot each 
rider upward in the air, and made the frame of the toboggin tremble— 
down over hillocks of hard frozen snow, dashing and bounding, to the 
river and the bridge. No bones were broken, though the race was 
thrice renewed, and men were spilt upon the roadside by some furious 
plunge. This amusement has the charm of peril and the unforeseen. 
In no wise else can colder, keener air be drunken at such furious speed. 
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The joy, too, of the engine-driver and the steeple-chaser is upon us. 
Alas, that it should be so short! If only roads were better made, there 
would be no end to it; for the toboggin cannot lose his wind. But the 
good thing fails at last, and from the silence of the moon we pass into 
the silence of the fields of sleep. 
MiG 

The new stable is a huge wooden building, with raftered lofts to 
stow the hay, and stalls for many cows and horses. It stands 
snugly in an angle of the pine-wood, bordering upon the great horse- 
meadow. Here at night the air is warm and tepid with the breath of 
kine. Returning from my forest walk, I spy one window yellow in the 
moonlight with a lamp. I lift the latch. The hound knows me, and 
does not bark. I enter the stable, where six horses are munching their 
last meal. Upon the corn-bin sits a knecht. We light our pipes and 
talk. He tells me of the valley of Arosa (a hawk’s flight westward over 
yonder hills), how deep in grass its summer lawns, how crystal-clear its 
stream, how blue its little lakes, how pure, without a taint of mist, “ too 
beautiful to paint,” its sky in winter! This knecht 1s an Ardiiser, and 
the valley of Arosa lifts itself to heaven above his Langwies home. It 
is his duty now to harness a sleigh for some night-work. We shake 
hands and part—I to sleep, he for the snow. 


VII. 


The lake has frozen late this year, and there are places in it where 
the ice is not yet firm. Little snow has fallen since it froze—about 
three inches at the deepest, driven by winds and wrinkled like the 
ribbed sea-sand. Here and there the ice-floor is quite black and clear, 
reflecting stars, and dark as heaven’s own depths. Elsewhere it is of a 
suspicious whiteness, blurred in surface, with jagged cracks and chasms, 
treacherously mended by the hand of frost. Moving slowly, the snow 
cries beneath our feet, and the big crystals tinkle. These are shaped 
like fern-fronds, growing fan-wise from a point, and set at various 
angles, so that the moonlight takes them with capricious touch. They 
flash, and are quenched, and flash again, light darting to light along the 
level surface, while the sailing planets and the stars look down compla- 
cent at this mimicry of heaven. Everything above, around, beneath, is 
very beautiful—the slumbrous woods, the snowy fells, and the far 
distance painted in faint blue upon the tender background of the sky. 
Everything is placid and beautiful; and yet the place is terrible. For, 
as we walk, the lake groans, with throttled sobs, and sudden cracklings 
of its joints, and sighs that shiver, undulating from afar, and pass 
beneath our feet, and die away in distance when they reach the shore. 
And now and then an upper-crust of ice gives way ; and will the gulfs 
then drag us down? We are in the very centre of the lake. There is 
no use in thinking or in taking heed. Enjoy the moment, then, and 
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march, Enjoy the contrast between this circumambient serenity and 
sweetness, and the dreadful sense of insecurity beneath. Is not, indeed, 
our whole life of this nature? A passage over perilous deeps, roofed by 
infinity and sempiternal things, surrounded too with evanescent forms, that 
like these crystals, trodden underfoot, or melted by the Fohn-wind into 
dew, flash, in some lucky moment, with a light that mimics stars! But 
to allegorise and sermonise is out of place here. It is but the expedient 
of those who cannot etch sensation by the burin of their art of words. 


VITl. 


It is ten o’clock upon Sylvester Abend, or New Year’s Eve. Herr 
Buol sits with his wife at the head of his long table. | His family and 
serving folk are round him. There is his mother, with little Ursula, his 
child, upon her knee. The old lady is the mother of four comely 
daughters and nine stalwart sons, the eldest of whom is now a grizzled 
man. Besides our host, four of the brothers are here to-night ; the hand- 
some melancholy Georg, who is so gentle in his speech; Simeon, with 
his diplomatic face ; Florian, the student of medicine; and my friend, 
colossal-breasted Christian. Palmy came a little later, worried with 
many cares, but happy to his heart’s core. No optimist was ever more 
convinced of his philosophy than Palmy. After them, below the salt, 
were ranged the knechts and porters, the marmiton from the kitchen, 
and innumerable maids. The board was tesselated with plates of birnen- 
brod and eier-brod, kiichli and cheese and butter ; and Georg stirred 
grampampuliin a mighty metal bowl. For the uninitiated, it may be 
needful to explain these Davos delicacies. Birnen-brod is what the 
Scotch would call a “bun,” or massive cake composed of sliced pears, 
almonds, spices, and a little flour. ier-brod is a saffron-coloured sweet 
bread, made with eggs; and kiichli is a kind of pastry, crisp and 
flimsy, fashioned into various devices of cross, star, and scroll. Gram- 
pampuli is simply brandy burnt with sugar, the most unsophisticated 
punch I ever drank from tumblers. The frugal people of Davos, who 
live on bread and cheese and dried meat all the year, indulge themselves 
but once with these unwonted dainties in the winter. 

The occasion was cheerful, and yet a little solemn. The scene was 
feudal. For these Buols are the scions of a warrior race : 


A race illustrious for heroic deeds ; 
Humbled, but not degraded. 


During the six centuries through which they have lived nobles in 
Davos, they have sent forth scores of fighting men to foreign lands, 
ambassadors to France, and Venice, and the Milanese, governors to 
Chiavenna and Bregaglia and the much-contested Valtelline. Members 
of their house are Counts of Buol-Schauenstein in Austria, Freiherrs of 
Miihlingen and Berenberg in the now German Empire. They keep the 
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patent of nobility conferred on them by Henri IV. Their ancient coat— 
parted per pale azure and argent, with a dame of the fourteenth century 
bearing in her hand a rose, all counterchanged—is carved in wood and 
monumental marble on the churches and old houses hereabouts. And from 
immemorial antiquity the Buol of Davos has sat thus on Sylvester Abend 
with family and folk around him, summoned from Alp and snowy field 
to drink grampampuli and break the birnen-brod. 

These rites performed, the men and maids began to sing—brown 
arms lounging on the table, and red hands folded in white aprons— 
serious at first in hymn-like cadences, then breaking into wilder measures 
with a jodel at the close. There is a measured solemnity in the per- 
formance, which strikes the stranger as somewhat comic. But the sing- 
ing was good; the voices strong and clear in tone, no hesitation and no 
shirking of the melody. It was clear that the singers enjoyed the music 
for its own sake, with half-shut eyes, as they take dancing, solidly, with 
deep-drawn breath, sustained and indefatigable. But eleven struck ; 
and the two Christians, my old friend, and Palmy, said we should be 
late for church. They had promised to take me with them to see bell- 
ringing in the tower. All the young men of the village meet, and draw 
lots in the Stube of the Rathhaus. One party tolls the old year out; 
the other rings the new year in. He who comes last, is sconced three 
litres of Veltliner for the company. This jovial fine was ours to pay 
to-night. 

When we came into the air, we found a bitter frost ; the whole sky 
clouded over ; a north wind whirling snow from alp and forest through 
the murky gloom. The benches and broad walnut tables of the Rath- 
haus were crowded with men, in shaggy homespun of brown and grey 
frieze. Its low wooden roof and walls enclosed an atmosphere of smoke, 
denser than the external snow-drift. But our welcome was hearty, and 
we found a score of friends. Titanic Fopp, whose limbs are Michelangel- 
esque in length ; spectacled Morosani ; the little tailor Kramer, with a 
French horn on his knees ; the puckered forehead of the Baumeister ; the 
Troll-shaped postman ; peasants and woodmen, known on far excursions 
upon pass and upland valley. Not one but carried on his face the 
memory of winter strife with avalanche and snowdrift, of horses 
struggling through Fluela whirlwinds, and wine-casks tugged across 
Bernina, and haystacks guided down precipitous gullies at thunder- 
ing speed twixt pine and pine, and larches felled in distant glens 
beside the frozen water-courses. Here we were, all met together for one 
hour from our several homes and occuptions, to welcome in the year with 
clinked glasses and cries of Prosit Neujahr ! 

The tolling bells above us stopped. Our turn had come. Out into 
the snowy air we tumbled, bepeath the row of wolves’ heads that adorn 
the pent-house roof. A few steps brought us to the still God’s acre, where 
the snow lay deep and cold upon high-mounded graves of many genera- 
tions. We crossed it silently, bent our heads to the low Gothic arch, 
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and stood within the tower. It was thick darkness there. But far 
above, the bells began again to clash and jangle confusedly, with volleys 
of demonic joy. Successive flights of ladders, each ending ina giddy 
platform hung across the gloom, climb to the height of some hundred 
and fifty feet ; and all their rungs were crusted with frozen snow, deposited 
by trampling boots. For up aud down these stairs, ascending and 
descending, moved other than angels—the frieze-jacketed Biirschen, 
Grisons bears, rejoicing in their exercise, exhilarated with the tingling 
noise of beaten metal. We reached the first room safely, guided by firm- 
footed Christian, whose one candle just defined the rough walls and the 
slippery steps. There we found a band of boys, pulling ropes that set 
the bells in motion. But our destination was not reached. One more 
aérial ladder, perpendicular in darkness, brought us swiftly to the home 
of sound. It is a small square chamber, where the bells are hung, filled 
with the interlacement of enormous beams, and pierced to north and 
south by open windows, from whose parapets I saw the village and the 
valley spread beneath. The fierce wind hurried through it, charged with 
snow, and its narrow space was thronged with men. Men on the plat- 
form, men on the window-sills, men grappling the bells with iron arms, 
men brushing by to reach the stairs, crossing, recrossing, shouldering 
their mates, drinking red wine from gigantic beakers, exploding crackers, 
firing squibs, shouting and yelling in corybantic chorus. They yelled 
and shouted, one could see it by their open mouths and glittering eyes ; 
but not a sound from human lungs could reach our ears. The over- 
whelming incessant thunder of the bells drowned all. It thrilled the 
tympanum, ran through the marrow of the spine, vibrated in the inmost 
entrails. Yet the brain was only steadied and excited by this sea of 
brazen noise. Aftera few moments I knew the place and felt at home 
in it. Then I enjoyed a spectacle which sculptors might have envied. 
For they ring the bells in Davos after this fashion :—The lads below keep 
them going with ropes. The men above climb in pairs on ladders to the 
beams from which they are suspended. Each comrade plants one leg upon 
the ladder, and sets the other knee firmly athwart the horizontal pine. 
Then round each other’s waist they twine left arm and right. The two 
have thus become one man. Right arm and left are free to grasp the 
bell’s horns, sprouting at its crest beneath the beam. With a grave 
rhythmic motion, bending sideward in a close embrace, swaying and 
returning to their centre from the well-knit loins, they drive the force 
of each strong muscle into the vexed bell. The impact is earnest at first ; 
but soon it becomes frantic. The men take something from each other 
of exalted and enthusiastic. This efflux of their combined energies 
inspires them and ex :sperates the mighty resonance of metal which they 
rule. They are lost in a trance of what approximates to dervish passion 
—so thrilling is the surge of sound, so potent are the rhythms they obey. 
Men come and tug them by the heels. One grasps the starting thews 
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upon their calves. Another is impatient for their place. But they 
strain still, locked together, and forgetful of the world. At length they 
have enough: then slowly, clingingly unclasp, turn round with gazing 
eyes, and are resumed, sedately, into the diurnal round of common life. 
Another pair is in their room upon the beam. 

The Englishman who saw these things, stood looking up, enveloped 
in his ulster with the grey cowl thrust upon his forehead, like a monk. 
One candle cast a grotesque shadow of him on the plastered wall. And 
when his chance came, though he was but a weakling, he too climbed 
and for some moments grappled to the beam, and felt the madness of the 
swinging bell. Descending, he wondered long and strangely whether he 
ascribed too much of feeling to the men he watched. But no, that was 
impossible. There are emotions deeply seated in the joy of exercise, 
when the body is brought into play, and masses move in concert, of which 
the subject is but half conscious. Music and dance, and the delirium of 
battle or the chase, act thus upon spontaneous natures. The mystery of 
rhythm and associated energy and blood tingling in sympathy is here. 
It lies at the root of man’s most tyrannous instinctive impulses. 

It was past one when we reached home, and now a meditative man 
might well have gone to bed. But no one thinks of sleeping on Sylvester 
Abend. So there followed bowls of punch in one friend’s room, where 
English, French, and Germans blent together in convivial Babel; and 
flasks of old Montagner in another. Palmy, at this period, wore an 
archdeacon’s hat, and smoked a churchwarden’s pipe; and neither were 
his own, nor did he derive anything ecclesiastical or Anglican from the 
association. Late in the morning we must sally forth, they said, and 
roam the town. For it is the custom here on New Year’s night to greet 
acquaintances, and ask for hospitality, and no one may deny these self- 
invited guests. We turned out again into the grey snow-swept gloom, a 
curious Comus—not at all like Greeks, for we had neither torches in our 
hands nor rose-wreaths to suspend upon a lady’s door-posts. And yet I 
could not refrain, at this supreme moment of jollity, in the zero tempera- 
ture, amid my Grisons friends, from humming to myself verses from 
the Greek Anthology :— 


The die is cast! Nay, light the torch! 
I'll take the road! Up, courage, ho! 
Why linger pondering in the porch ? 
Upon Love's revel we will go! 
Shake off those fumes of wine! Hang care 
And caution!) What has Love to do 
With prudence? Let the torches flare! 
Quick, drown the doubts that hampered you! 


Cast weary wisdom to the wind ! 
One thing, but one alone, Iknow: 
Love bent e’en Jove and made him blind! 
Upon Love's revel we will “go! 
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And then again :— 
I’ve drunk sheer madness! Not with wine, 
But old fantastic tales, I'll arm 
My heart in heedlessness divine, 
And dare the road nor dream of harm! 
Tll join Love’s rout! Let thunder break, 
Let lightning blast me by the way! 
Invulnerable Love shall shake 
His wgis o’er my head to-day. 
This last epigram was not inappropriate to an invalid about to begin 
the fifth act in a roystering night’s adventure. And still once more :— 
Cold blows the winter wind ; it’s Love, 
Whose sweet eyes swim with honeyed tears, , 
That bears me to thy doors, my love, 
Tossed by the storm of hopes and fears. 
Cold blows the blast of aching Love ; 
But be thou for my wandering sail, 
Adrift upon these waves of love, 
Safe harbour from the whistling gale ! 

However, upon this occasion, though we had winter-wind enough 
and cold enough, there was not much love in the business. My arm 
was firmly clenched in Christian Buol’s, and Christian Palmy came 
behind, trolling out songs iv Italian dialect, with still recurring canaille 
choruses, of which the facile rhymes seemed mostly made on a prolonged 
amu-u-u-r. It is noticeable that Italian ditties are specially designed 
for fellows shouting in the streets at night. ‘They seem in keeping 
there, and nowhere else that I could ever see. And these Davosers took 
to them naturally when the time for Comus came. It was between four 
and five in the morning, and nearly all the houses in the place were 
dark. The tall church-tower and spire loomed up above us in grey 
twilight. The tireless wind still swept thin snow from fell and forest. 
But the frenzied bells had sunk into their twelvemonth’s slumber, 
which shall be broken only by decorous tollings at less festive times. I 
wondered whether they were tingling still with the heart-throbs and 
the pressure of those many arms. Was their old age warmed, as mine 
was, with that gust of life—the young men who had clung to them like 
bees to lily bells, and shaken all their locked-up tone and shrillness into 
the wild winter air? Alas! how many generations of the young have 
handled them ; and they are still there, frozen in their belfry ; and the 
young grow middle-aged, and old, and die at last; and the bells they 
grappled in their lust of manhood toll them to their graves, on which 
the tireless wind will, winter after winter, sprinkle snow from alps and 
forests which they knew. 

“ There is a light,” cried Christian, “up in Anna’s window!” “A 
light ! a light!” the Comus shouted. But how to get at the window 
which is pretty high above the ground, and out of reach of the most 
ardent revellers? We search a neighbouring shed, extract a stable- 
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ladder, and in two seconds Palmy has climbed to topmost rung, while 
Christian and Georg hold it firm upon the snow beneath. Then begins 
a passage from some comic opera of Mozart’s or Cimarosa’s—an escapade 
familiar to Spanish or Italian students, which recalls the stage. It is an 
episode from Don Giovanni, translated to this dark-etched scene of 
snowy hills, and Gothic tower, and mullioned windows deep embayed 
beneath their eaves and icicles. Deh vient alla finestra ! sings Palmy- 
Leporello ; the chorus answers: Deh vient! Perché non vient ancora ? 
pleads Leporello; the chorus shouts: Perché? Mio amu-u-u-r, sighs 
Leporello; and Echo cries, amu-u-u-r/ All the wooing, be it noticed, 
is conducted in Italian. But the actors murmur to each other in Davoser 
Deutsch, “ She won’t come, Palmy ! It is far too late, she is gone to bed. 
Come down; youll wake the village with your caterwauling!” But 
Leporello waves his broad archdeacon’s hat, and resumes a flood of 
flexible Bregaglian. He has a shrewd suspicion that the girl is peeping 
from behind the window curtain ; and tells us, bending down from the 
ladder, in a hoarse stage-whisper, that we must have patience ; “ these 
girls are kittle cattle, who take long to draw : but if your lungs last out, 
they’re sure to show.” And Leporello is right. Faint heart ne’er won 
fair lady. From the summit of his ladder, by his eloquent Italian 
tongue, he brings the shy bird down at last. We hear the unbarring of 
the house door, and a comely maiden, in her Sunday dress, welcomes us 
politely to her ground-floor sitting-room. The Comus enters, in grave 
order, with set speeches, handshakes; and inevitable Prosits/ It is a 
large low chamber, with a huge stone stove, wide benches fixed along 
the walls, and a great oval table. We sit how and where we can. Red 
wine is produced, and eier-brod and kiichli, Friiulein Anna serves us 
sedately, holding her own with decent self-respect against the inrush of 
the revellers. She is quite alone ; but are not her father and mother in 
bed above, and within earshot? Besides, the Comus, even at this 
abnormal hour and after an abnormal night, is well conducted. Things 
seem slipping into a decorous wine-party, when Leporello readjusts the 
broad-brimmed hat upon his head, and very cleverly acts a little love 
scene for our benefit. Friiulein Anna takes this as a delicate compliment, 
and the thing is so prettily done in truth that not the sternest taste 
could be offended. Meanwhile another party of night wanderers, 
attracted by our mirth, break in. More Prosits and clinked glasses 
follow ; and with a fair good-morning to our hostess, we retire. 

It is too late to think of bed. “The quincunx of heaven,” as Sir 
Thomas Browne phrased it on a dissimilar occasion, “ runs low... . 
The huntsmen are up in America ;” and not in America only, for the 
huntsmen, if there are any this night in Graubiinden, have long been out 
upon the snow, and the stable-lads are dragging the sledges from their 
sheds to carry down the mails to Landquart. We meet the porters from 
the various hotels, bringing letter-bags and luggage to the post It is 
time to turn in and take a cup of black coffee against the rising sun. 
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Some nights, even in Davos, arespent, even by an invalid,in bed. A 
leaflet, therefore, of “‘ Sleep-chasings ” may not inappropriately be flung, as 
envoy to so many wanderings on foot and sledge upon the winter snows. 

The first is a confused medley of things familiar and things strange. 
I have been dreaming of far away old German towns, with gabled houses 
deep in snow; dreaming of chalets in forgotten Alpine glens, where 
wood-cutters come plunging into sleepy light from gloom, and sinking 
down beside the stove to shake the drift from their rough shoulders.; 
dreaming of vast veils of icicles upon the gaunt black rocks in places 
where no foot of man will pass, and where the snow is weaving eyebrows 
over the ledges of grey whirlwind-beaten precipices ; dreaming of Venice, 
forlorn beneath the windy drip of rain, the gas lamps fli¢kering on the 
swimming piazzetta, the barche idle, the gondolier wrapped in his thread- 
bare cloak, alone; dreaming of Apennines, with world-old cities, brown, 
ahove the brown sea of dead chestnut boughs ; dreaming of stormy tides, 
and watchers aloft in lighthouses when day is finished; dreaming of dead 
men and women and dead children, in the earth, far down beneath the 
snow-drifts, six feet deep. And then I lift my face, awaking, from my 
pillow ; the pallid moon is on the valley, and the room is filled with 
spectral light. 

I sleep, and change my dreaming. This is a hospice in an unfre- 
quented pass, between sad peaks, beside a little black lake, overdrifted 
with soft snow. I pass into the house-room, gliding silently. An old 
man and an old woman are nodding, bowed in deepest slumber, by the 
stove. A young man plays the zither on a table. He lifts his head, 
still modulating with his fingers on the strings. He looks right through 
me with wide anxious eyes. He does not see me, but sees Italy, I know, 
and some one wandering on a sandy shore. 

I sleep, and change my dreaming. This is St. Steplen’s Church, in 
Wien. Inside, the lamps are burning dimly in the choir. There is fog 
in the aisles ; but through the sleepy air and over the red candles flies a 
wild soprano’s voice, a boy’s soul in its singing sent to heaven. 

I sleep, and change my dreaming. From the mufflers in which his 
father, the mountebank, has wrapped the child, to carry him across the 
heath, a little tumbling-boy emerges, in soiled tights. He is half asleep. 
His father scrapes the fiddle. The boy shortens his red belt, kisses his 
fingers to us, and ties himself into a knot among the glasses on the table. 

I sleep, and change my dreaming. I am looking up into the snow- 
cloud, thick, grey, fleecy, drowning the church spire. An angel is beside 
me, I touch his hand. We fly aloft; and on the upper surface of the 
snow-cloud streams the liquid moon—a world of molten metal luminous 
beneath the boundless sky. Down there above the Tinzenhorn, waist 
high, emerging from the mountain range, the genius of Italy stands up 
and smiles tome. His forehead is wreathed with cyclamens. 

I sleep, and change my dreaming. Vittorio has the face of an angel 
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a Guercino angel—and a very tiny Modenese soul. He sat up all night 
in the watch-room, by the light of one candle; and when the swallows 
twittered for the dawn, a sleepless traveller went down and stood by him, 
and watched him sleeping, very beautiful, his little curly head resting on 
his hands upon the table, and a great cloak lined with bear-skin huddled 
round his shoulders. The traveller touched his curls with his lips ; but 
Vittorio woke not. O anima bella, disse, e dormigliosa ! 

I sleep, and change my dreaming. I am on the parapet of a huge 
circular tower, hollow like a well, and pierced with windows at irregular 
intervals. The parapet is broad, and slabbed with red Verona marble. 
Around me are athletic men, all naked, in the strangest attitudes of 
studied rest, down-gazing, as I do, into the depth below. There comes a 
confused murmur of voices, and the tower is threaded and rethreaded 
with great cables. Up these there climb to us a crowd of young men, 
naked, clinging to the ropes and flinging their bodies sideways on aérial 
trapezes. My heart trembles with keen joy and terror. For nowhere 
else could plastic forms be seen more beautiful, and nowhere else is peril 
more apparent. Leaning my chin upon the utmost verge, I wait. I 
watch one youth, who smiles, and soars to me; and when his face is 
almost touching mine, he speaks, but what he says I know not. 

I sleep, and change my dreaming. The whole world rocks to its 
foundations. The mountain summits that I know, are shaken. They 
bow their bristling crests. They are falling, falling on us, and the earth 
is riven. I wake in terror, shouting: Ev INSOLITIS TREMUERUNT MOTIBUS 
Aurges! An earthquake, slight but real, has stirred the ever-wakeful 
Vesta of the brain to this Virgilian quotation. 

I sleep, and change my dreaming. Once more at night I sledge alone 
upon the Klosters road. It is the point where the woods close over it 
and moonlight may not pierce the boughs. There come shrill cries of 
many voices from behind, and rushings that pass by and vanish. Then 
on their sledges I behold the phantoms of the dead who died in Davos, 
longing for their homes; and each flies past me, shrieking in the still 
cold air; and phosphorescent like long meteors, the pageant turns the 
windings of the road below and disappears. 

I sleep, and change my dreaming. This is the top of some high 
mountain, where the crags are cruelly tortured and cast in enormous 
splinters on the ledges of cliffs grey with old-world ice. A ravine, open- 
ing at my feet, plunges down immeasurably to a dim and distant sea. 
Above me soars a precipice embossed with a gigantic ice-bound shape. 
As I gaze thereon, I find the lineaments and limbs of a Titanic man 
chained and nailed to the rock. His beard has grown for centuries, and 
flowed this way and that, adown his breast and over to the stone on 
either side ; and the whole of him is covered with a greenish ice, ancient 
beyond the memory of man. “This is Prometheus,” I whisper to 
myself, “and I am alone on Caucasus.” 

J. AS, 
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Many years have passed since our terrible affray with the celebrated 
“Black Gang,” but the memory of it still lingers in the neighbourhood ; 
and in the lone farmhouse with its picturesque gables, and the more 
modern “ public,” where the swinging sign emblazoned with the “ Col- 
liers’ Arms” promises good accommodation for man and beast, no better 
story can be told round the blazing fire than that of our encounter. 

But who were the “ Black Gang,” and what had I to do with them ? 
Let us begin at the beginning. 

My father, James Fraser, was gardener at Hawkswood Hall, in 
Lancashire. He had come when quite a lad, as I understand, from 
Inverkeith, in Ross-shire, where the young squire (“ the Captain,” as we 
always called him, though he was then only a boy at Eton) had picked 
him up on a shooting expedition. Fraser showed soon such an aptitude 
for gardcning that, from being a mere casual assistant of old Hitchcox, 
he became ere long his coadjutor, and in a few years succeeded, at the 
old man’s death, to the rose-trellised white stuccoed cottage at the further 
end of the kitchen garden near the great horsepond. Here he united 
his fortunes to those of Mary Pilling, the under still-room maid, and 
here I, their eldest son, was born. How long ago, I need not tell you— 
suffice it to say that at the time of the adventure I was a strong, well- 
grown lad of about eighteen. 

But who were the “ Black Gang?” you ask. The “ Black Gang” 
were a body of poachers, who had long been the terror of the neighbour- 
hood, and, at the same time, its mystery. No gentleman’s cover for 
miles round was safe from their attacks. Frequently changing the 
locality of their ravages, and having, it was suspected, some easy means 
of disposing of their booty in the large towns, they had succeeded for 
several years in eluding detection. Other poachers there were in our 
parts ; but these were mere bunglers, and, as bunglers, were naturally 
found out and brought to justice. If Dick Broadbent, as he crossed 
Ferny Brow to his work at the stone quarry, happened to knock over an 
old jack hare by a well-directed cast of his knobbed cudgel ; if those idle 
fellows, Tom Clegg and Seth Taylor, were seen with their huge fustian 
jackets somewhat more distended in the region of the pockets than the 
policeman thought necessary for the accommodation of their red pocket- 
handkerchief, or even a moderate allowance of “ baggin’” in the shape of 
bread and cheese, who so sure to be brought before the “ Justices,” and 
to meet with condign punishment at our Petty Sessions? But what 
were an occasional hare, rabbit, or pheasant to compare with the whole- 
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sale raids of “the Gang”! They were never meddled with by police- 
men, who, indeed, had no clue to their identity. Keepers and watchers, 
it was shrewdly suspected, were more anxious to avoid coming across 
their path, than to challenge their business. Ever since that poor Sussex 
fellow, whom Squire Thornicroft had engaged as head-keeper, was found 
lying among the frost-covered brambles in the ditch outside Dingley 
Copse three years before, on that cold November morning, it seemed to 
have been well understood that, where the Gang were concerned, dis- 
cretion was better than valour, and that a few pheasants more or less 
was, after all, a paltry question, as compared with such an issue. True, 
Brandram had not been able to utter the dreaded name ; but, by the signs 
he made before he died, it was plain enough who had been his aggressors. 

“ Why, what a cowardly lot you were in those parts!” cries many a 
youthful reader of these pages. 

Well, I was myself, as you know, not a thorough-bred eo 
man, and I knew very well that fear was not the only factor in the 
problem. Indeed, for all ordinary matters of life, you would have 
thought fear had been left out of the composition of many of the men 
with whom I had to do. When “the Captain” first became possessed 
of Vampire, and the morning after his arrival he nearly kicked the 
second groom to death, I know there was a keen competition among the 
stable hands as to who should have the honour of taming him; and, 
after all, it was the injured man who in the end obtained the only com- 
plete mastery over him, and always seemed to like him the better for 
that limp in his left leg which gave to himself ever afterwards the nick- 
name of Jim Hobbles. Ah! he was a horse, was Vampire, and he did 
his work regularly till he was five-and-twenty years old, and up to the 
last he had to wear a ten-pound shot strapped to each of his hind fetlocks 
in the stall. Then again, when that fearful colliery explosion took place 
at Blackpits, and the manager offered ten pounds to any one who would 
volunteer to go down in the cradle to see who was left alive, did not 
more men offer at once than he knew what to do with, and every one of 
those he picked out refused the money for himself, and gave it to the 
common fund for the widows and children of the poor fellows who were 
killed ? 

“No! there was another reason why the Gang was not detected, 
and every one round Hawkswood knew it well. In spite of what the 
“ Parliament folks” might rule “ up i’ Lunnon,” no one in our country 
ever could believe that wild beasts, which had no owner, could belong 
to anybody but the captor. “ Look ’ee ’ere!” was the convincing 
argument of old Royster the rat-catcher, who was always suspected of 
using his ferrets for other game, on his own account—* Look ’ee ’ere ! 
those hens be hens an those geese be geese, beant they? an iv they be a 
scrattin’ in th’ garden or a pickin on th’ common, they be Tom o’ Dick’s, 
wheerever they be. He bred ’em an he knows ’em. But iv Squoire 
Thornicroft’s hare runs across Ferny Brow into our Squire’s copse, dunno 
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yo tell me as he changes his maister each toime as ’e whisks backard an 
forrard. Squoire woulden knaw ’im iv ’e seed ’’im. No! nor iv ’e seed 
‘im ’angin up by ’s ’eels o’ th’ poulterer’s hooks, noather. An when he 
runs o’er that bit o’ common land as belongs to nobody, is he nobody’s 
hare,a wonder? Dunno yo tell me about Parlyment. They’s soft- 
headed chaps ith’ Parlyment, a reckon, an it’s like they should be, so far 
i’ th’ south as they liven. A dar say there’s some on ’em as does na 
know a foumart from a weasel.” 

Few of the regular frequenters of “Tom o’ Dick’s’ 
meet old Royster in argument on this subject, supported, as he was sure 
to be, by a ready chorus of “ That’s it, oud lad! Thou ’rt the felly to 
tackle th’ justices. Thou shouldst be a Parlyment mon, thyself!” But 
if any stranger among the company round the fire at the “ Jelly Postboy ” 
was rash enough to profess himself unconvinced about the ownership of 
Jere nature, the rat-catcher had a further argument which was always 
known to end the debate. 

“ Does thou know ma ferret Nipper?” he would say, with a sudden 
argumentum ad hominem. “ Nay, an he doesn’t know thee, a reckon. 
But iv thou thinks it’s all th’ same whether thou knows thy beast or not 
when thou sees it, an he knows thee, just put thy hond i’ my coat-pocket 
here, an thou’lt see what he 71] make on’t.” 

In fact, there was no use disguising it. Saxon or Danish, whatever 
was the origin of the rough stalwart peasantry in our country, the time 
had never yet been when they had admitted the feudal rights of their 
lords as regarded game, or ceased to look upon it in the same light as 
Robin Hood and his merry men “ the king’s deer” in Sherwood glades 
of old. 

You see now how it came to pass that in those days before the 
invention of rural and town police, when the country parishes were 
guarded by their own “constable,” and the towns by a-few incapable 
“ Charleys,” who patrolled the streets in long coats with capes, bawling 
out the hours of night—with the sympathies of all except the upper 
classes on the side of the poacher—a pretty good business could be carried 
on by a well-organised gang, constantly replenished, if any little accident 
befell an individual, by younger men with a strong innate love of sport 
and adventure. 

But a crisis was approaching in the hitherto successful career of the 
Black Gang. The fate of poor Brandram, though every one believed that 
he was killed by misadventure, had stirred up the slumbering energies of 
magistrates and squires. Something must be done. That was why old 
Jeremiah Smith (generally called “Old Jerry” or “ Jerry Keeper,” for 
he had been a keeper on our estate since the memory of man, and no 
one could recall the time when he was not attired in dark-green fustian, 
with brass buttons and knee breeches to match, with or without leggings) 
—old Jeremiah, I say, had been closeted for so long a time with “ the 
Captain” in the “Justicing Room” at the Hall. That was why he was 
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so mysteriously dumb when questioned in the servants’ hall and cross- 
questioned at the stables as to the purport of the interview. The butler 
elicited nothing more than a retort courteous, the under-keepers and 
stablemen a retort without the courtesy, the women (even my lady’s 
maid, who was always a favourite with the old man) could get nothing 
out of him, I grieve to say, but a wink with his left eye (the right had 
been injured by a shot which lodged in it years ago, one twelfti of 
August). Yet everybody was conscious that some great event was 
impending. And so it proved to be. 

The first person to be admitted into the secret was, I believe, my 
father. It was on the Thursday morning, as I remember well, for that 
was our market day, that my mother had started early to the neighbour- 
ing town behind the old white pony. I had just finished some work at 
the hedges round the kitchen garden, and was coming up to the cottage 
with my bill-hook in my hand, when who should come out but Jerry 
Keeper and my father, and I heard the latter say (he never lost his 
Scotch accent): “ Weel, Jerry, an he’s a strong eneuch laddie, an a 
brave one, an he wad na like to be left behind, I ken. But ye'll have a 
care on him?” I was conscious, too, that old Jerry eyed me with more 
than his usual interest, and seemed to be taking a mental inventory of 
my limbs and development, as I walked up whistling “'The Blue-bells 
of Scotland.” But whatever was the subject of his thoughts, I was not 
destined to know till the evening of the next day. 

The next day! Friday it was, in the second week in December. 
How little did any of us realise what a great day it was to be in our 
lives! Even now, looking back on all that I can recollect in my sixty 
years, I do not know one which stands out with such clear, marked 
prominence. I seem to recall each detail with the minuteness of a 
photograph, with the life-like reality of a moving tableau. 

I had been told that I was wanted at the Hall at seven o’clock in 
the evening, and that I was to go in my working clothes. On my way 
I encountered two or three of the outdoor Jabourers, who, as I found, 
had been summoned there likewise; none of us knew for what object, 
but we had some notion that it was connected with the poaching. There 
was, too, an impression in the neighbourhood that the Gang were some- 
where about—where, either nobody knew or nobody cared to say. When 
we reached the Hall, we were shown into an old room, once the ancient 
kitchen of the house, but now seldom used, where we found assembled a 
party of not less than five-and-twenty men. All the grooms and stable 
helpers (except the boy who looked after the young ladies’ ponies), the 
under-gardeners, the two keepers and old Jerry, two footmen, whom I 
hardly knew in the fustian coats which some one had lent them, several 
labourers from the nearest farms, and some others whom I did not recog- 
nise. A blazing fire had been lighted in the old chimney, and the logs 
were roaring famously up the flue; but, what seemed the most cheerful 
sight of all, a huge table was spread in the centre of the kitchen, on 
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which pewter plates and mugs, cold beef and mutton, cheese, and great 
jugs of ale were ranged in order, causing many a fellow’s mouth to water 
at the prospect of a supper. 

“ Are we all here?” asked old Jerry, who appeared to be the master 
of the feast. “Then, let’s begin.” 

It needed no further invitation. Five-and-twenty pairs of jaws were 
soon busily at work, and many a long pull was made as the tankard 
went round. At length there was a pause, and old Jerry, after hammer- 
ing the oak table with the hilt of his knife, addressed the audience. 

“ Lads!” he said, “ I’ve summat to tell ye. It’s about them poachers. 
Th’ Squire beant agoin’ to stan’ it ony longer. They’re clean’d out Bingley 
Copse o’ pheasants, as ther’ isn’t noan left; and what's th’ use o’ rearin’ 
on ’em as we do, an’ feedin’ on ’em till they’re old enough to shift for 
therselves, iv a parcel of villains-is to sweep ’em off like that? I tell ye, 
when th’ Captain went to shoot th’ home covers wi’ them furrin foak, an’ 
had toud ’em they’d find foine spoort at Hawkswood, a long sight better, 
I reckon, nor they get i’ their own country, what sort o’ bag dun yo’ 
think they made among ’em? One owd hare an’ three rabbits! So he 
sends for me, and ’e says, says he, ‘Jerry, I con stan’ it no longer. I’m 
blest,’ he says, ‘if I can houd up my yed afore thoose French gentlemen. 
Now,’ he says, ‘you must do somethin, Jerry, to stop this poachin’. I 
leave it i’ your hands.’ That’s what Cap’en said. An’ this is th’ outcome 
on’t. We're boun’ this very neet to catch these poachers !” 

Here the old keeper paused, as if to invite remarks. 

“ How many on ’em dun yo’ think ther’ be?” asked Dick Holt of 
the mill. 

“ Art thou afeard on ’em ?” said old Jerry contemptuously. 

“T’m noan afeard,” replied Dick. “ But yo’ talk o’ catchin’ on ’em, 
an’ it takes two dogs to catch a hare sometimes, let alone a foumart.” 

“ Why,” said Jerry, “there beant moor nor ten on ’em, as I hear, an 
iv we can’t tackle ten, we’rn but jackasses, to ma thinkin !” 

“ Well, Jerry,” asked one of the stablemen from the other end of the 
table, “but what if these fellows let fly at us? It’s ill groomin’ a colt 
till ye know which end of him y’ar handlin’!” 

“ Aye, aye!” echoed several voices together. 

“* Whew !” said the old keeper. ‘Who says they’re such fools as to 
let fly? They know a deal better nor that. Poachers never let fly if 
they’re reetly hondled. Yo’ do as I tell yo’, an’ we'll have ’em all, as 
sure as my name’s Jerry. Look ye here!”—and the old man hobbled 
up to the corner of the room and brought out his arms full of stout oak 
cudgels—“ these are what we’rn to carry; an iv ony mon’s afeard, let 
him stay awhom an’ be tied to his grandmother's apron strings !” 

There was no reply save a muttered exclamation or two, and each 
man proceeded to try how his weapon suited, several of the labourers 
moistening their palms to get a firmer grasp. 

“ Now,” cried our leader, “are yo’ all ready?” 
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“ Aye, aye!” was the general reply. 

“Then,” said he, looking at his huge silver watch, which he tugged 
out of his fob, “ we'll have one more pull at th’ Hawkswood ale, and 
then be off.” 

The cook brought in a huge tankard of hot spiced ale, which was 
passed round from man to man, a bevy of kitchen-maids and others 
meanwhile peeping in, and giggling as they pushed one another forwards 
to get a better view of the scene. 

At length the last man drained the tankard with a loving smack, 
and, passing the back of his horny hand across his mouth, seized his stick 
and shouted “ Ready !” 

We marched out into the night. Very dark it was—black as a wolf’s 
throat, as the saying is. At first we could discern nothing. Even I, 
who knew all the shrubs and turns of the walks by heart, and who was 
therefore called to the front by Jerry, had to hold out both arms to feel 
my way through the box hedges and up to the wicket-gate that opened 
on the park. When we had all emerged from this we were able to make 
out objects a little more clearly. There was no moon; but a few stars 
shone here and there, and I could identify the tall elm which stands at 
the corner of the duck-pond, and in the hollow of which, when a boy, I 
had found the owl’s nest. All was still, except for the sound of our feet 
crunching the frosted grass. Jerry had enjoined the strictest silence. 
Up the steep slope by the dairy ground, and then along the path towards 
Stow Wood—we marched like ghosts. When we reached the fox covers 
on the top of the hill, Jerry paused, and in a low voice bade the men 
close up. He would not speak till we all stood close round him, as close 
as we could pack; then, in a few brief words, he issued his instructions. 

“They're comin’,” he said, “to-night, as I’m toud, to try Redley 
Copse. As sure as sartain they'll be in it by nine o'clock, a knockin’ th 
pheasants off their perch, like mischievous varmint as they are. It mun 
be now welly ten, an’ they’re about in th’ thick on’t. We mun break i 
two, an’ then we’st get round’em. Jack Halliday—-is Jack Halliday 
there?” he asked. 

“ Aye, Master Smith !” replied a voice close to my shoulder, which I 
recognised in the darkness as belonging to one of the stable men. 

“ Jack, thou knows oud Archer’s gate, close by Bridge end?” 

“ Aye, to be sure!” said the voice, which, if a little thicker and 
gruffer than usual, showed, at all events, by its firm and steady tone, 
that it belonged to a man of some resolution. 

“ Well, lad, thou ’rt to take hauf o’ th’ men wi’ thee, an’ when thou 
gets to Archer's get o’er th’ gate an’ creep down by th’ hedge side on thy 
reet hond, till thou gets to th’ owd oak by th’ rabbit warren. Then 
thou ’rt close by th’ spinney as joins on to Redley Copse. Creep through 
th’ gap wheer the little bruck comes out, and moind as ye mak no noise. 
They'll be somewher theereabouts, an’ if we dunnot catch ’em 0’, an’ 
bring ’em afore th’ Justices, ma name’s noan Jerry !” 
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“Nay, but, Jerry,” asked another voice, which I thought was that 
of Primrose, one of the footmen, and in which either the cold night or 
some latent apprehension caused a little quaver to be heard, “if they 
wi’ not come wi’ us quietly, what are we to do?” 

“Do?” cried the old keeper, with a stronger expletive than I care to 
record—“ do? whoy, make ’em, to be sure! Thou lay fast houd o’ th’ 
first thou comes across, an’ iv he awses to flear thee wi’ his gun, hit him 
o’er th’ hond wi’ thy stick. But, lorjus deas, they han moor sense nor to 
feyght, let alooan we're two to one. They'll be moor loike to run, to ma 
thinkin’. An’ iv they don’ tak’ to punsing, thou ’st noan got thy cannary 
breeches on, hast tha, to be freetend for a bit o’ mud. But if thou an’ 
Dick Holt theer beest afeard——” 

“We're noan afeared,” said Dick, raising his voice, as a suppressed 
laugh made itself heard round about. ‘ We’re noan afeard ! an’ iv ony 
one says as I fear owt, other mon or boggart, I’ll . 

“Houd thy tongue, for a gawvison as thou art,” exclaimed our 
leader, “is na ther enow’ to do wi’ feygbtin’ th’ gang, that thou must be 
after feyghtin foaks as is better than thysen? Thou’rt like a year owd 
cock up ov a midden as ’ud liefer feyght his own feyther nor have nowt 
to peck at! But thou needs n’t goo a warnin’ th’ poachers wi’ thy 
noise, so as they may know wheerabout we are!” 

“Thou needs n’t be so lunjous, Jerry; a meant no harm,” replied 
Dick, rather crestfallen. 

“Has onybody else ought to say?” asked the old man disdain- 
fully. 

There was no answer this time, and he proceeded at once to divide 
his forces between himself and Halliday. This was done by the simple 
plan of making the men stand a little apart and counting heads—no very 
easy thing in the dark. At length it was completed, and Halliday and 
his party were ready to start. I was to go with Jerry, and the old man 
whispered to me to keep close by him. 

Before they left us, however, our leader, after the fashion of great 
generals, gave a few last injunctions to Jack. 

*“ Keep thy men close, Jack, an’ as silent as moudewarps. If thou 
leets on ’em afore we don, mind, we shannot be far off, lay houd on ’em, 
an’ if they ’re too many for ye, use your sticks on their yeds. We'll be 
up ina minute. Yo needn’t fear makkin a mark or two on ’em, they're 
noan so pertikler i’ that way.” 

No more was said. The men filed off silently, and in a few moments 
the indistinctly moving objects were no longer recognisable in the 
dark. 

Our leader then’addressed us in turn. 

“ Now, lads, yo heard what I said to Jack Halliday. We ’rn to do 
th’ same. Houd yer tongues an’ come after. me as quiet as yo con.” 

We followed him in silence, my heart, I confess, beating a little— 
partly with the excitement which every sportsman knows when he is 
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pitting his own quickness of perception and skill against that of the 
object of his chase, partly also with the undefinable dread which a 
young soldier feels the first time he comes under fire. But I resolved to 
stand my ground like a man, whatever should happen, and, after all, 
unless firearms should unfortunately be used, there need not be any 
danger to life. 

Our course seemed to lead us at a right angle to that of the other 
party, and I thought at first that we were about to strike into the large 
wood whose dim outline I began to make out on the right. Before we 
reached it, however, Jerry left the path and led us down a steep hill, at 
the bottom of which trickled a small stream, whose course he followed, 
till, after half an hour’s tramp, startling occasionally a meditative cow, 
whose warm breath surrounded her head like a halo, and now and then 
startled ourselves by the rush of some wild creature through the dry 
beech leaves in the dyke, we came to a halt at a point where the brook 
which we had followed found its way under some palings, and entered, 
as I well knew, the copse where we were to find the poachers. It was a 
plantation of considerable extent and contained a good deal of broken 
ground. We climbed cautiously one by one over a dilapidated part of 
the fence, the old man leading; and then, with the utmost precaution, 
followed him down one of the glades towards a long disused gravel pit 
whose sides were thickly covered in many places with gorse and broom. 
A deerstalker could hardly have made his approaches more carefully to 
the ridge where he expected to sight his game than did Jerry to the edge 
of the falling ground. The rest of us crouched low under the hazel bushes, 
lest by chance the figure of any one should be visible in outline to the 
enemy below; for we gathered from Jerry’s gestures, rather than any- 
thing he said, that here he expected to find some of the Gang. The old 
keeper, as if familiar with every turn and fall of the ground, rapidly but 
noiselessly stole up to a thick growth of gorse which concealed a water- 
worn gully leading into the hollow, and, after listening intently for a few 
moments, peered through the prickly screen into the dark. He crept 
back to us and shook his head. 

“T can see nowt, lad,” he whispered to me. “They may be on 
t’other side o’ th’ copse by Throstle Cleugh. We mun start again.” 

Skirting the edge of the gravel pit, we followed Jerry cautiously up 
a steep and narrow track thickly overgrown with hazel and oak, pushing 
aside the branches with as little noise as possible, and pausing every now 
and then to listen and take breath. The silence was unbroken, save by 
the occasional call of a pheasant in the distance, or the scufiling of a 
rabbit through the copse. I thought, however, after we had crossed the 
little ridge, that I heard, once or twice, the cracking of dry twigs, as if 
some larger animal were moving not far from us. I whispered to Jerry 
to take notice of it, but he shook his head impatiently and led us for- 
wards, We were just filing down an old cart track, bordered closely by 
thick undergrowth, when, with a start which brought my heart into my 
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mouth, as the saying is, I heard a sudden bang by my side, as of a heavy 
stick on a hat; I was conscious myself of a blow on the shoulder, as of a 
gun-barrel, and, in a moment, as our [assailants crashed through the 
underwood, we found ourselves fighting desperately with the enemy. 
The darkness was so great that it was impossible to make out the number 
of our assailants; besides, we were taken unawares, and, apparently, 
engaged in a life and death struggle, for it was evident, from their 
assuming the aggressive in this daring way, and from the ambush which 
they had laid for us, that the Gang intended to secure themselves by our 
destruction. ‘Dead men tell no tales,” was the thought which flashed 
through my mind at that instant, joined with the remembrance of poor 
Brandram, as I had seen him on that fatal morning when we had carried 
him on a hurdle to the Hall to breathe his last. But my blood was up, 
and, as far as the darkness would allow, I dealt some telling blows right 
and left in the mélée. Jerry had been struck down from behind by our 
dastardly assailants, but, true to his own instructions, without even 
uttering a groan to betray his pain, struggled up to his feet again, as I 
stood over him, and dealt such a blow on the head of the big fellow with 
whom I was now engaged, as sent him reeling into a thorn bush with a 
yell of agony. At the same moment I was myself felled to the ground, 
and, I suppose, lost consciousness for a few moments. When I came to 
myself I was still lying among the withered bracken into which I had 
fallen; but, instead of the fierce hand-to-hand conflict carried on in 
dogged silence, I heard a mingled and confused medley of cries and ex- 
clamations of familiar voices in the dark. 

** Whoy, Jack, is that thee?” exclaimed some one in front of me, at 
the same time trying to raise up a prostrate body from the ground. 

“ Aye, it’s me, sure enough, but I’se getten my yed welly brokken i’ 
two,” was the answer. ‘ But wheer be thoose poacher varmint as set on 
us? It was well yo come up at last. There’s some on us no better nor 
black puddings, to ma thinkin’. But we’n fettled a few on ’em, I’se 
warrant ye.” 

“ Here’s one as I stopped poachin’ for a while,” said the well-known 
voice of old Jerry, as, like some Shakespearian combatant, he pulled out 
a fallen adversary by the leg from a hollow where he lay. But no 
sooner had he done so, and turned his man over on his back so as to 
make out his features, than the old man dropped upon one knee, and, 
slapping his thigh, exclaimed— 

“ By th’ mon! it’s oather Jack Halliday, or it’s a boggart! Lads,” 
he cried, “ we ’n been feyghtin’ wi’ our own chaps, or ahm no better nor 
a fussiker !” 

It was too true! We had fallen in with our own party, and each 
division had carried out so faithfully their leader’s instructions that it 
was a mercy none of us had been killed outright. Even as it was, three 
had been so much injured that it was with difficulty they could be half 
dragged, half supported, back to the Hall. Of these, one was of our 
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detachment, and two (including Halliday himself) of Jack’s. A sorry 
sight it was when we returned home. In spite of the housekeeper’s 
injunctions the women-servants had insisted on sitting up to witness our 
triumphant entrance with the captured poachers; and when the old 
butler, at the sound of our footsteps, flung open the door, and, amidst 
eager exclamations of “ Where are they?” “ How many of them?” 
“ Lawks! there’s some of ’em got wounded!” a flood of light fell upon 
scratched and mud-bespattered faces, torn coats, heads tied up in blood- 
smeared handkerchiefs, and all the signs of our ferocious struggle, I 
suppose most of the combatants felt, as I did, a strong desire that the 
next time that the “ Black Gang” were to be captured, the adventure 
might fall to the lot of other heroes than ourselves. 

Well! that memorable night was not altogether barren of results. 
Whether, as we liked to believe, terrified at our determined attempt to 
capture them, or for some other reason known to themselves, the “ Black 
Gang” were not heard of again in our neighbourhood. Indeed, if you 
were to judge from the absolute silence concerning them which, from 
that day forward, was maintained among ourselves, their very existence 
at any time was become mythical. Yet a bald space on the top of my 
head—bald, not with age, though the hair is gray all round—testifies, in 
a way which I am not likely to forget, to the reality of a belief which 
was entertained about them, by myself as well as others, many many 
years ago. 
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Che Census of 1881. 
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Once more the time draws near for the enumeration of the people. The 
decennial counting of population which has taken place in England from 
the beginning of the present century, is to be effected for the ninth time 
on April 4 next, and the Howseholder’s Schedule representing the 
Government request for information will already be in the hands of 
many of our readers when the present number of this magazine reaches 
them. 

The Act under which the impending inquiry will be made (43 & 44 
Vict. c. 37) bears date September 7 last. That date itself is a suf- 
ficient reminder that the Statute must be expected to contain no striking 
novelties. It recalls a disturbed parliamentary session, the close of which 
was unwontedly deferred, and suggests a wearied Legislature far more 
likely to have passed a necessary Bill in a form already familiar, than to 
have imparted to it any new and peculiar features. As a matter of fact 
the Act for taking the Census of England, which became law last year, 
is, so far as its demand from the public is concerned, the precise counter- 
part of its predecessor dated August 10, 1870. 

No one can say that the information which it requires the people to 
furnish is unreasonably redundant or oppressively complex. The House- 
holder’s Schedule which, as we have said, expresses the statutory demand, 
asks, in respect of each member of every household in England and Wales, 
the following few and simple facts :— 

1, Name and surname. These are wanted not as ends but as means; 
not as a basis of statistics concerning personal or family nomenclature, 
but by way of security in counting the several human units whom they 
distinguish. 

2, A statement is demanded as to whether each person enumerated 
is head of a family, or, if not, in what relation he stands to that head. 
In census matters the occupier of a house or apartment, whether male or 
female, is deemed to be the head of a family, and the family consists of 
all who are the occupier’s belongings or appendages ; these may be his or 
her relatives, servants, boarders, or visitors. The solitary lodger is at 
once head and family too, while two or more lodgers boarding together 
are also held to constitute a separate family. An outdoor servant, again, 
occupying a lodge or other tenement contiguous to a mansion, is treated 
as an independent personage for enumeration, or as the head of a family, 
if he have any; unless, indeed, he board with his master’s household, 
when he is reckoned as part of that household. Investigations with 
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respect to the relationships subsisting between the groups of people 
enumerated as families, were not begun until the sixth Census—that of 
1851. The analysis of the composition of these families brings out many 
social facts of utility and interest. 

3. The item of information next asked for is the condition as to 
marriage: whether it be that of celibacy, wedlock, or widowhood. When 
it is remembered that population is primarily regulated by matrimony, 
and when it is understood that the position of a people with regard to 
this institution is for many reasons a test of their present well-being and 
of their favourable prospects for the future, it is at once seen that the 
matter in question should form part of the census scrutiny. Like that 
last spoken of, it was first inquired into at the census of 1851, having 
previously been strangely omitted. 

4, The sex now has to be stated. This specification is necessary, 
since names and other particulars would not always show to which sex 
an individual might belong. Much that is published in the census re- 
ports as to the ladies and gentlemen of the community would perhaps be 
generally voted dull. But startling indeed in their interest are some of 
the facts disclosed in those reports as to the sexes. For instance, it was 
shown in 1871 that there were in the United Kingdom 893,195 more 
women than men. 

5. Age is the fact next required—that item of information sometimes 
so reluctantly breathed, and occasionally so foolishly misstated! Age, 
too, is peculiarly liable to be erroneously given through inadvertency or 
forgetfulness. Genuine uncertainty on this point is chiefly to be ob- 
served among the lower classes; but it, ought to be a diminishing 
peculiarity of those ranks of society. Under the Elementary Education 
Acts, Factory and Workshops Acts, &c., proof of age is now required 
on so many occasions in the life of the working-man, that the date 
of his birth should be written on his memory with some distinctness. 
Beyond doubt, this part of the census inquiry is of great importance. 
If the true sanitary condition of a community is to be understood, it is 
essential that the ages of its members should be periodically learned, for 
the invaluable teaching of death-rates is necessarily missed if it be not 
received with a knowledge of the vital conditions under which those 
rates prevail. The first attempt to learn the ages of the people was 
made in 1821, when the third decennial enumeration took place, but 
not until 1841 was the inquiry effectually prosecuted. 

6. The next particular called for is the rank, profession, or occupa- 
tion. In order that a correct classification of the people according to 
their social orders and industrial pursuits may be secured, detailed in- 
structions as to the way in which this information should be expressed 
are printed upon the schedules. It will be observed, for example, that 
a clergyman is there enjoined not to call himself clerk ; that such descrip- 
tions as gentleman and esquire are deprecated; and that engineer, 
labourer, and other like terms, which may mean several different things, 
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are pointed out for avoidance. Many and various are the grounds on 
which the demand as to occupation may be justified. .‘‘ The co-operative 
societies, the companies with limited liability, the question of the em- 
ployment of women, the regulation of children’s work, trades unions, the 
federation of employers, the continual developments and displacements 
of branches of trade in different localities, amidst an increasing popula- 
tion which derives food and the raw materials partly from home produce 
and partly from foreign countries at one time friendly at another time 
hostile—are all reasons for collecting full and exact information on a 
subject of such unquestionable importance.”* Investigations into the 
occupations of the people have never been wanting in any English 
census. 

7. A statement as to place of birth is next required.‘ It must be 
full and explicit. Ifthe birth took place in England, the county and 
town or parish must be mentioned ; if in Scotland, Ireland, India, or the 
Colonies, the country or colony ; if in foreign parts, the State. In the 
answers given under this head the foundations are laid for comprehen- 
sive statistics on the weighty and interesting topics of migration and 
immigration. Place of birth was not asked for in the census schedules 
until the enumeration of 1861. 

8. The last column of the schedule will be wanted only in exceptional 
cases—in those, namely, of blindness or one of the other infirmities speci- 
fied in the heading. None probably would be inclined to question the 
usefulness of general information as to the maladies here to be noted. In- 
quiries into such matters were made for the first time at the census of 
1861. 

This, then, is all for which the Government asks. Simple, indeed, are 
the questions ; easy and ready should be the answers. But before the 
queries can be addressed to the whole of a large, busy, and locomotive 
population simultaneously, much forethought has to be ‘exercised, and 
much detail of procedure arranged. 

In what respects this is the case we will briefly show. One or two 
remarks should, however, first be made to clear the ground for what fol- 
lows. We have been speaking and are about to speak—unless it is dis- 
tinctly stated otherwise—of the census of Hngland and Wales only. The 
Scotch and Irish census will be taken separately through the Registrars- 
General of those countries. The inhabitants of the Channel Islands and 
of the Isle of Man will also be counted by independent processes, though 
under instructions from the English census office: and the numbers of 
British subjects in foreign States, and of the British population in India 
and the Colonies—which we understand are again, as at the last census, 
to be ascertained—will be ascertained by distinct instrumentalities. 
Once more, with reference to the Army and Navy, and to Merchant 
Seamen abroad or on board vessels in home ports, special inquiries will 
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be made and special returns furnished by the Field Marshal Command- 
ing-in-Chief, the Lords of the Admiralty, and the Board of Customs. 
While, therefore, the English Census Report will doubtless deal with 
figures resulting from all these several investigations, the English count- 
ing will be distinct from each. 

Every census from that of 1841 has been taken by means of those 
officers throughout the country who have been concerned in the con- 
tinuous work of registration. The same staff under the direction of the 

Registrar-General and the Local Government Board is acting on the 
present occasion. It consists of 629 Superintendent-Registrars presiding 
over as many Districts, which are mostly co-extensive with Poor-law 
Unions, and 2,176 Registrars of Births and Deaths acting in that num- 
ber of sub-districts. 

Printed instructions as to the census were issued by the Registrar- 
General to all these officers at the beginning of January. Every Regis- 
trar was required in the first place to draw up a plan for dividing his 
registration sub-district into enumeration districts. The divisions 
adopted in 1871 were as far as possible to be followed; but City clear- 
ances and suburban expansion—warehouses built in lieu of dwellings, 
and railways constructed through densely peopled districts on the one 
hand, and on the other new neighbourhoods created to meet the conse- 
quent migration and the natural growth of population—rendered 
changes necessary in many cases. For example, in the Eastern Metro- 
politan suburb of Tottenham, where workmen’s cottages have of late 
sprung up in great numbers, and a vastly increased population displaced 
by town improvements have gone to dwell, completely new arrangements 
were needed. So also in Islington, Battersea, and many other places. 

To divide a given space either in Whitechapel or Westmoreland into 
convenient tracts for the enumeration of the inhabitants would require 
thought and care even if the powers of the enumerators alone had to be 
considered, and if the needless multiplication or undue paucity of those 
officers were the only errors to be avoided. But in order that the facts 
disclosed by the census may be made available for the public use they 
must be ascribed to those various geographical areas with which the 
nation has to deal in transacting its social business. Hence how best to 
divide a registration swh-district into districts for enumeration purposes 
was in many cases no easy problem. The Registrar had to respect with 
exactness the boundaries of counties, civil parishes, townships, ecclesiastical 
parishes, municipal boroughs and wards, and rural and urban sanitary 
districts, and to assimilate to these, as far as possible, the enumeration 
boundaries, or at any rate to distinguish clearly in his plan each such local 
area. Sometimes he had to encounter conflicting views with respect to 
the different limits, sometimes to anticipate imminent but unaccomplished 
changes. Where, however, he could work upon the old lines, he was 
spared much of this trouble. He was required further to insert in his 
plan an estimate of the number of houses and families in each enumera- 
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tion district created, and to propose for special counting by their heads 
or masters those institutions in his sub-district containing more than 200 
inmates. The scheme was to be set forth in a clear, written description, 
that each enumerator might be subsequently supplied with a copy of so 
much of it as delineated his own sphere of action. This preliminary 
work was despatched, and the plans of division—exhibiting of course 
various degrees of merit, but on the whole very creditably prepared— 
were completed and submitted for approval by the middle of February. 

The ordinary Householder’s Schedule provides for the insertion 
of facts concerning fifteen persons. There are, however, many establish- 
ments to which this document could not be conveniently applied, besides 
those large institutions already referred to whose inmates will be 
enumerated in a special manner and in special volumes. «Such are the 
numerous hotels, from the Langham and the Midland in London, and 
the Vorth- Western in Liverpool downwards, in many of which numerous 
visitors will certainly be found at the time for enumeration. Such, 
again, are the licensed lodging-houses in the metropolis and other great 
towns. Refuges of this sort—dignified with the name of ‘ chambers ”— 
abound at the east end of London. When the public-houses are closed 
on the night of April 3, there will be a rush to these places of shelter by 
hosts of people of the lowest class, who will pay their 3d. for the night's 
lodging, and will depart again to seek their subsistence at early hours of 
the morning. Then there are the mansions of the wealthy in town and 
country, with their numerous staffs of servants, and perhaps their many 
guests. Returns of these large establishments of every class, with 
estimates of the numbers which they would probably contain at census- 
time, had to be made to the Census Office by the Registrars when they 
sent in their division-plans, in order that suituble schedules might be 
furnished for the enumeration of the inmates. 

The work of counting having been prospectively divided into definite 
portions by means of the plans, the next step was to find a fit enumerator 
for every division. Though the pay offered to enumerators was neces- 
sarily small, an ample—often a largely excessive—staff of volunteers 
soon offered themselves to perform the duty of counting. <A selection of 
these was made, and the approved candidates afterwards signed agree- 
ments binding themselves duly to execute the task which they had 
undertaken. The persons best suited, perhaps, to act as enumerators 
are those whose daily duties specially familiarise them with all the holes 
and corners of human residence, and with the courses of local boundaries. 
Such are relieving officers, rate and tax collectors, school attendance 
officers, sanitary inspectors, &c. A large number of men following these 
and kindred pursuits are to be found among the enumerators now about 
to act. In case of any failure in the supply of volunteers for the work, 
the Local Government Board is empowered by the Census Act (sec. 11) 
to call upon overseers of the poor, relieving officers, police officers, and 
others to act as enumerators, under penalty in case of refusal or neglect. 
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The number of enumerators engaged in taking the census of 1871 was 
32,543, besides 627 heads of public or charitable institutions who counted 
the inmates of the establishments under their charge. The staff is now 
necessarily larger than it was ten years ago, the ordinary enumerators 
amounting to about 34,791, and the enumerating heads of institutions 
to 698. 

It may easily be imagined that to distribute among these officers, in 
the requisite proportions, some nine millions of schedules ; to equip each 
man with his necessary supply of other census-books and documents ; 
and to provide similarly for those special enumerators, the heads of the 
large institutions, involved much labour at the Census Office. The 
Registrar, indeed, was the primary recipient and docal distributor of these 
supplies; but none the less had the wants of each enumerator to be 
separately considered and met in London. Among the many precautions 
previously taken by the Registrar-General—aided by his able and 
experienced staff at the Census Office, Craig’s Court—to facilitate the 
enumerator’s work, had been that of appealing to urban sanitary autho- 
rities all over the country on the subject of wnnumbered houses and 
unnamed streets. All such imperfectly distinguished dwellings endanger 
the completeness of enumeration ; and the responsible bodies had there- 
fore been urged early in the year to remedy any such deficiencies existing 
within their jurisdiction. 

The more active duties of the enumerator will have begun on 
Monday, March 28. During the week then commencing he is to deliver 
for every occupier or lodger within his district a Howseholder’s Schedule 
suitable to the requirements of the particular case. Different indeed in 
different places will be the conditions, and to some extent the nature of 
his toil. In unsheltered Anglesey he must take long lonely walks 
between the scattered farms, beaten perhaps by the cold showers of 
April, and distributing but few of his schedules—which he will possess 
printed in Welsh as well as English, for the benefit of those within his 
district whose studies have not extended beyond Keltic literature. In 
densely-packed Mile End he must spend much of his time in passages 
and landings, making clear as best he may to Polish Jews the object of 
his visit and the significance of the document that he carries—of which 
document he will often have to leave five, six, or even seven copies 
under one roof. Or, again, in the City of London, amidst palatial 
buildings five stories high, he will find probably that the ascent and 
descent of stairs is the most burdensome part of his toil; for these vast 
piles, the homes indeed of business, are not the homes of the busy who 
use them, and often own no resident.except the office-keeper under the 
skylights at the top. With the merchants, professional men, and clerks, 
who impart to the City its day-time life and bustle, the City enumerator 
will have no concern; they will find schedules awaiting them in their 
Belgravian mansions, suburbay villas, or modest homes at Islington or 
Hackney, 
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Latest of all, the enumerator’s preliminary work is likely to be that of 
delivering schedules to those temporary sojourners within his boundaries, 
the dwellers in barges, vans, or tents. His section of the Registrar’s 
“plan” will usually have prepared him for any irregular labour of this 
sort. In country places, however, he will carefully look out for gipsies 
who may be camping upon his territory unexpectedly. The halting- 
places of these wanderers are less defined than they were. Many a 
common and green lane where their dingy tents, swart faces, and shagg 
ponies were once familiar are now to them forbidden ground. They 
pause and camp where and when they can. If the season is fine and 
forward as April opens, they will have left their winter quarters in and 
about the towns, and will be roving through rural England wherever 
clothes-pegs or other gipsy-wares can be disposed of. The wanderers 
of different classes have not always on former occasions been found very 
accessible by the enumerator. They are wont to own dogs of much 
fierceness and fidelity, inspired with a deep distrust of strangers—more 
particularly of such as they discern to be representatives of the law. 
The census officers should use tact in approaching these animals and 
their masters; and they will in any necessary case seek the aid of the 
police in discharging their duty. 

The census return is to embrace every human being living at midnight 
on Sunday the 3rd. No person dying before and no child born after 
that hour will be counted. 

On the morning of the 4th, when the collection of schedules is 
to begin, the rovers lately mentioned will probably receive the enume- 
rator’s earliest attention. If his boundaries contain wharves, canals, or 
any navigated inland waters, he will previously have made special 
arrangements for obtaining the schedules from the occupants of barges 
and other craft. We have heard of a barge schedule having been left 
for the enumerator by agreement under a stone by the canal side, in a 
case of departure from the district at an exceptionally early hour. The 
time of high water of course affords the chief opportunity for exit from 
and entrance into canals where they join tidal rivers. A fleet of barges 
may then leave and enter the enumerator’s jurisdiction. The lock-keeper 
who must be on duty at the point of junction has sometimes suitably 
been made enumerator at the places referred to. In all cases where 
passing craft have to be secured, that officer must needs be much on the 
alert. He will no doubt board every vessel entering his waters on the 
4th as well as those which may have been stationary therein on the 
previous day, that he may learn whether or not the inmates have been 
enumerated elsewhere. If not, he will take the particulars concerning 
them on the spot. Similar alacrity must be shown with respect to any 
houseless people who may have been known to sleep in the district on 
the night of the 3rd. 

With regard to more ordinary enumeration, the experience of past 
censuses has shown that enumerators must expect in all districts inhabited 
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by the lower classes to find many blank schedules awaiting them ; though 
the inconvenience is a diminishing one, and, for a reason to be stated 
presently, improvement in respect of it may now be specially looked for. 
The papers are not often lost, but they are left through carelessness or 
diffidence to be filled up by the Government officer. If necessary he is 
bound to perform this duty. Whenever he meets with a blank, he will, 
if possible, see the occupier, or failing him another member of the family, 
or at any rate some person able to furnish him with the particulars 
needed for the making out of the schedule. There are some neighbour- 
hoods in which the certainty of his being himself required to fill up a 
large number of the papers, will oblige him to provide himself with an 
assistant. Such would be the quarter in Mile End already referred to, 
inhabited by Polish Jews, or the courts and alleys about Hatton Garden 
where dwell numerous Italians—the caterers for London in images and 
street music. On former occasions it has been found desirable in these 
places to send on the assistant in advance to fill up the schedules, the 
enumerator following to exxmine and correct the papers. Friends and 
neighbours must sometimes, too, be called in to act as interpreters. 
Among ignorant country-folk good service has been done for the 
enumerators at past countings by the recognised “ scholards ” of benighted 
spots, who have filled up large numbers of schedules on behalf of their 
less gifted neighbours. ‘The task of examining has to be performed by 
the enumerator in all cases, and he will correct the schedules where 
correction is necessary. One amendment will probably often consist in 
striking out from the family list, absent members of the circle. Ab- 
sentees must not be counted at home, but at the houses at which they 
may have slept on the night of the 3rd. Those, however—such as 
railway officers—gas labourers and others, who are engaged from home 
during that night, and who will return there on the 4th, must figure 
in their home schedule. Nor should it be forgotten that all persons who 
are travelling during the Sunday night will be enumerated at their 
destinations. If an hotel be their primary resting-place their names will 
be included in the schedule relating to that hotel; if they are homeward 
bound their names will appear in the home return. The census inquiry 
is made at a time when travellers are likely to be fewest ; but some will 
necessarily then be on the move. These will be secured as has been 
stated ; and it may be assumed that they will themselves usually desire 
not to be left out in the national counting. We have, indeed, heard stories 
of people who have contrived to travel continuously during census time in 
order to evade the dread queries of the government. If such persons 
really exist they must be indifferent citizens. Why should they not 
extend their journeys to some foreign state in which the census is rarely 
and badly taken—let us say the Turkish Empire—and never come 
back ? 

The enumerator, it should here be added, will have to count not only 
persons but houses, distinguishing those inhabited, uninhabited, and 
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building. The memorandum-book which he will carry on census-day 
will receive entries of all human dwellings in his district. 

There is good reason tu believe that these periodical investigations 
are met in an improved spirit on every succeeding occasion. More 
schedules are found to be made out each time; and what has been done 
in the way of elementary education since 1871 ought now greatly to 
lighten the cnumerator’s work in this respect, for intelligent children 
will oftener than formerly be able to lend their aid to parents who are 
bad writers. It was noticed at the last census in some regions of low 
character that the mode of filling up the papers was much in advance of 
that adopted in 1861. Whereas at the earlier date the bad characters 
had sometimes defiantly described themselves by such terms as “ Thief,” 
“Thief’s wife,” “ Prig,” “ Prig’s son,” and even worse, at the later such 
designations were not met with. The doubtful class in question had at 
any rate increased in the interval in outward respect for the Government 
inquiry. It may be hoped that the present census will show ameliora- 
tion on one or two points with respect to which there is still room for it, 
and among offenders of a totally different rank from that just referred to. 
The intentional misstatement of age was frequently noticed at the census 
of 1871. “Many women of 30, 40, or more,” says the Report of that 
investigation, “are returned at the ages of 20-30.” Direct statements 
of occupation, too, have been sometimes shirked in a like spirit. In such 
matters as these, increased candour will, we trust, now be exercised. 

When the transactions with the public are ending, the duties of the 
census officers will be but at their commencement. Having collected all his 
schedules, the enumerator is next required to enter them under precise 
rules as to arrangement into an enumeration book, to cast the people 
and houses enumerated, and finally to deliver the volume with the 
schedules which are the vouchers for its contents to the local Regis- 
trar. This functionary thereupon has to undertake a complete revision 
of the work done; to see that each different boundary before referred to 
is clearly indicated in the book ; to satisfy himself, by a careful compari- 
son of every entry therein with the division-plan, that no house has been 
omitted, and in case of any discovered omission to have it made good ; in 
short, to test by every means within his reach each item of information 
recorded by the enumerator, making all needful corrections, and finally 
certifying the correctness of the entire contents of the volume. When he 
has further collected from the heads of any public institutions within his 
sub-district the enumeration books relating to those establishments, he 
will be enabled from the facts before him to prepare a summary of the 
total population and houses in each civil parish or township within his 
boundaries. This summary furnished by every Registrar throughout the 
country will yield material for the first public statement as to the results 
of the census. 

Meanwhile, however, the Registrar will pass on to his Superintendent 
every cevsus document save the Householder’s Schedules, which he will 
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despatch to the Census Office in London. A further examination of what 
has been done will now be effected by the Superintendent, the summary 
of population especially undergoing his careful revision, When he has 
completed the examination and certified the correctness of the work, he 
is required to transmit all the documents to the Census Office. 

Here it is that their general signification will be elicited and prepared 
for publication. The Statute provides that the preliminary Abstract of 
the Census Returns shall be printed and laid before both Houses of 
Parliament within three calendar months next after the lst day of June 
1881, if Parliament be sitting, or if Parliament be not sitting then within 
the first fourteen days of the Session then next ensuing. This Abstract 
will certainly be ready for presentation before the end of June; in 1871 
it was laid before the Houses on the 20th of that month. 

But much will yet remain to be accomplished. A third revision of 
the census work will next be undertaken at the central office, and any 
error or inconsistency in the enumeration books which may have been 
before overlooked, and which may be now discovered, will be corrected ; 
not, however, before much correspondence has passed, and much reference 
been made to various local authorities in all parts of the country, will 
this final scrutiny be deemed complete. Then at length the many and 
elaborate tables of the full Census Report, which embody in various 
thoughtfully devised forms of social utility the results of the census in- 
quiry, will be prepared. The final report concerning the last census was 
dated July 30, 1873. It consisted of four thick folio volumes, for the 
most part closely packed with tabular matter, but embracing a succinct 
general statement of census discoveries and other valuable information. 
It included not only the results of the English census, but also the 
leading features of that of the United Kingdom, of India, and of almost 
all the British Colonies and Dependencies. It may therefore be said to have 
set forth the main facts of an Jmpertal enumeration, and it was the first 
report that had done so. The forthcoming report will not, as we have 
intimated already, be wanting in the same elements of interest. It may 
be not out of place to recall, before we close, a few of the leading figures 
revealed in the weighty tomes just spoken of—to remind the reader 
where the empire and its more important centres stood as to numbers 
when the last enumeration took place. 

The counted population of the Empire in 1871 was 234,762,593 souls. 
These people were living upon 7,769,449 square miles of territory, in 
about 44,142,651 houses, huts, or tents. 'The enumerated inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom, including the Army, Navy, and Merchant Seamen 
abroad, amounted to 31,845,379 persons; those of England and Wales 
to 22,856,164 ; and those of London to 3,254,260. No imperial census 
having been before attempted, the grand total above given can be com- 
pared with no earlier figures. The people of the United Kingdom had 
been added to between 1861 and 1871 by more than two millions and a 
half, the numbers for the former year having been 29,321,288, In 
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England and Wales the population had also increased during the same 
period by more than two millions and a half, the earlier figures having 
stood at 20,228,497 ; and in Zondon the numbers had been augmented 
in the same interval by nearly half a million, the former enumeration 
having given 2,803,989 as the sum of the inhabitants of the metropolis. 

No attempt will here be made to foreshow the figures to be disclosed 
as the issue of the present inquiry. It is enough to express confidence, 
firstly, that a substantial further advance in numbers will be found to 
have taken place ; and, secondly that the existing generation will do its 
utmost to render the forthcoming return as perfect as possible. Any 
one responsible for a schedule may further the fulfilment of this latter 
anticipation by preparing that document for the enumerator at an early 
hour of Monday, April 4, entering thereon the required particulars with 
absolute clearness, completeness, and accuracy. 


E,W. 
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A Grape from a Chorn. 
By JAMES PAYN, 
seinen 
CHAPTER XIV. 


A. CONFESSION. 





———- = —— WHY Clover Cottage was 
so called had remained a 
mystery even to the old- 
est inhabitants of Wall- 
ington until Mr. Felspar 
had discovered it. The 
Dryasdusts, of course, 
would have held that, it 
being the most ancient 
dwelling-house in the 
place, it had originally 
stood in the fields and 
been surrounded by the 
herb in question, But 
the painter stoutly held 
that the herb had nothing 
to do with it, and that 
the name arose from au 
antique song of praise 
sung by generation after 
generation of grateful lodgers who had lived under that hospitable roof 
in clover. It was incontestable that the Dame was a good and liberal 
housewife, whatever her foremothers may have been before her, and she 
had a weakness for youthful lodgers of the male sex. 











There is something, I cannot tell what it may be, 
About good-looking gentlemen aged twenty-three, 
Which affects female hearts in no common degree ; 
Ugly or pretty, stupid or witty, 

Young or old, they experience in country or city 
What is clearly not love, yet it’s warmer than pity. 


And this was the case with Mrs. Gammer, who, though Mrs. but by 
courtesy, was of the mature age of sixty-five, and might be supposed (by 


those ignorant of the subject) to have survived the tender passion, If 
she had had any professional rivals in the place—which she had not, for 
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Clover Cottage was the only house that accommodated visitors—they 
might justly have complained that she spoilt her lodgers, and the 
market; and, indeed, anything in stronger contrast to the ordinary 
ways of landladies than her ways could not be imagined. Her first 
solicitude was to make her guests comfortable; the last idea to enter 
her head (indeed it never got there) would have been to take advantage 
of their confidence. Jn her personal appearance nature had made some 
mistakes: she should obviously have been plump and buxom and 
typical of plenty; whereas she was tall and spare. Her hair should 
have been white but plentiful, as befits elderly persons who practise 
philanthropy; whereas doubts were entertained (and even expressed) 
by her enemies whether she had any hair at all. She had, indeed, a substi- 
tute for it in a front of brown curls; but these were of such an amazing 
size and uncompromising rigidity, that they imposed upon no one. They 
no more resembled real ringlets than the stone peaches on the mantel- 
piece in her private parlour resembled genuine wall-fruit. 

Mr. Michael Felspar had lodged with this lady for three summers ; 
during the first she had called him “Mr. Felspar,” during the second 
he had been “ Mr. Michael,” and now he was “ Mr. Mike.” Mr. Vernon 
had only been with her that spring; but, being a friend of Mr. Felspar’s, 
Mrs. Gammer had grown more familiar with him earlier, and he was 
already “ Mr. Walter.” One would have theught, to have heard them 
talking together, that they were two brothers and that she was their 
mother ; and yet her familiarity was not of the sort that breeds contempt. 
She never forgot she was their landlady. Some very great ladies have a 
similar faculty of playing two rdles at once. 

When Vernon came home with bis arm in a sling, he knew better 
than to talk to this good lady of adders ; she was one of those simple 
creatures who confuse these reptiles with rattlesnakes, and believe that a 
cat, if she catches you asleep, will suck your breath. 

“Good gracious, Mr. Walter, what on earth have happened ?” 
Then, with a sudden change from curiosity to presentiment, “ J'll lay my 
life it’s a hornet.” 

“ You are always right, Mrs. Gammer,” was his cheerful reply. “My 
head’s in a buzz as though I were still in the thick of them ; so the Doc- 
tor has recommended me to lie down.” 

“ But hornets don’t buzz, Mr. Walter.” 

The man of letters was unacquainted with this fact of natural his- 
tory ; a little more experience in his craft would have taught him never 
to commence a fiction of a technical kind without consulting an expert. 
He was so young that his conscience even pricked him for deceiving a 
woman that had a kindness for him, and his face betrayed it. 

“ Lord a mercy, don’t ye tell me it’s a mad dog !” continued the old 
lady, clasping her skinny but useful fingers. 

For a single instant he felt a strong desire to bark and frisk upon the 
doorstep, but humanity asserted itself; he told her all like a man, 
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with the assurance, however, that Dr. Cooper, whom she believed to be 
as infallible as the Pope, thought nothing of it. ‘If my blood had been 
in a bad state with the living at the hotel, for instance ” (this really was 
a pretty touch of his art), “I should have been ill for a week; but, as I 
get nothing but what is wholesome at Clover Cottage, there is nothing 
to be apprehended. All that is recommended to me is quiet and milk 
arrowroot.” 

By the happy invention of this prescription, the patient procured the 
first panacea at once ; for Mrs. Gammer left him to his own devices while 
she hurried off to get ready the second, for the preparation of which she 
flattered herself, as he well knew, she had a peculiar gift. 

When Mrs. Armytage in due course arrived with her olive oil and 
wool, the invalid, to her great indignation, was denied to her. ‘ He had 
already taken,” said Mrs. Gammer, ‘‘ what Dr. Cooper had ordered him, 
and was forbidden to receive company.” 

“But he will see me ?” insisted Mrs. Armytage. 

“ Indeed, ma’am, it is impossible,” was the dry rejoiner. “Mr. Charles 
is abed.” 

It must be understood, as some mitigation of this pious fraud, that 
in the meanwhile Mrs. Gammer had learnt that her young favourite’s 
ailment had been indirectly caused by Mrs. Armytage herself, and that 
she thought herself justified in using any means for excluding from his 
presence his would-have-been assassin. Vernon was not in bed, but in 
his sitting-room smoking a pipe and composing his bespoken poem upon 
the “Italian Organ Boy.” It was a room of considerable size if you counted 
in its large bow window, and, though bare of furniture, was full of mis- 
cellaneous objects connected with literature and art. Two immense 
tobacco jars, with sealskin and indiarubber pouches in profusion ; half-a- 
dozen packs of cards not over clean; wax matches everywhere, not except- 
ing on the carpet ; yesterday’s 7imes, and several copies of the Mayfair 
Keepsake, some of them with illustrations not to be found in the originals ; 
and a silver tankard with a glass bottom. These were common to 
the two tenants of the apartment; but on the table of each were the 
tools of their respective trades; on the one, palettes, pencils, and paint- 
boxes; on the other, pens (some gnawed to the quick in the agonies of 
composition), Shelley, Keats, and a rhyming dictionary. On the 
wall, some book shelves pretty well filled, and a few unframed sketches, 
full of freshness and vigour, redeemed this somewhat Bohemian state 
of affairs. 

Felspar, who had come home to console the invalid, was not as usual 
at his work, but sitting with his chair atilt and his arms at the back of 
his head, which was his attitude of reflection. His eyes were fixed on his 
friend with a certain tender gravity, evoked perhaps by the contempla- 
tion of the process of inspiration. 

“ Look here, old fellow,” he said presently ; “ you don’t seem to get 
on very well with that left hand of yours. Can’t I write the thing out 
for you?” 
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“ Well; I was thinking of asking you, but it seemed too like dicta- 
tion.” 

Felspar shut his eyes and laughed to himself, as his custom was when 
gently tickled. ‘“ My dear Vernon,” he said, “you have considerable 
humour ; but, like Liston, you imagine yourself to be a serious being. 
Why will you persist in writing poetry?” 

“T do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing,” 
was the other’s modest reply. “Are you ready? Is your pen full of 
ink? The least hitch on your part may be as fatal as the call of the tax- 
gatherer was to Coleridge’s Kubla Khan.” 

“ Are you so very full of the god?” 

“ Brimming.” ‘ 

“ Stop a bit, man; what’s the title? The ‘ Italian Boy’ reminds one 
of Burke and Hare. What do you think of the ‘Grinder’? It’s full of 
fun, of course.” 

“It’s nothing of the kind, sir. On the contrary, it’s most uncom- 
monly pathetic. The youth is an exile Z 

“Oh, yes ; I remember,” said Felspar, “and he compares British with 
Italian scenery.” 

“Well, yes ; I confess I think that view of his position a happy one.” 

“It was Miss Josceline’s,” observed Felspar, quietly. 

“Yes; but she did not reserve the copyright, I believe ;” he said 
this a little curtly ; then adding with mock gaiety, “Be so good as to 
favour me with your attention, Mr. Amanuensis,” he began to walk 
rapidly up and down the room dictating as he did so :— 





Your sun is bright, your skies are blue, 
The shadows on your hills are few ; 
But yet I miss the golden noon 

And yet the soft Italian hue. 

For what I know, your mountain lines 
Are grand and tall as Apennines ; 

But I do long for their clear heights 
And their long rows of purple vines. 
Your woods for bird may wave as free, 
Your flowers as fair may smile for bee; 
But, ah, I pine for leaf and bloom 

That blows and beams athwart the sea. 


“Ts that all?” inquired Felspar. 

“‘ Well; the editor only wanted three verses; and one only gets the 
same money for four, you see.” 

“Very good, my dear Vernon; you will succeed in literature.” 

“You really like the little poem, do you, then?” replied the other 
eagerly, with an author's blush. 

“JT didnot say so. I only said you would succeed in your profession 
because you are so economical of your ideas. It is a fine thing not to 
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spoil the market. Half a guinea for three verses is three-and-sixpence a 
verse, whereas half-a-guinea for four verses oe 

“Ts beyond your powers of calculation,” put in Vernon, laughing. 

“T could do it if you gave me time,” said Felspar, confidently. 

“ Tt would be a sum in very long division, then. The idea of an artist 
attempting mathematics ! ” 





“ And this is because I have not praised his poem !” exclaimed Felspar, 
appealing through the open window to universal nature. “ Oh, irritabile 
genus! My dear Vernon, the lines are really good. There is not quite 
enough trellis work perhaps for the greenery ; one sees the sun through 
it too much.” 

“Ah! there I differ from you; I should say, now, though far from 
obscure, if anything it was too suggestive.” 

Felspar tossed his tawny hair, and laughed loud and long. “To 
please a poet the praise must be ‘thick and slab,’ indeed, like witches’ 
soup,” he said. 

“You are quite right, my dear Felspar, and I am a vain fool,” an- 
swered Vernon, penitently. ‘ But I confess I was rather sweet upon 
those verses ; I thought of them as I came down from the Danecliff. They 
seemed to come much more naturaily than verses for the Aeepsake 
generally do.” 

“ And yet you were going to the Doctor’s to be treated for snake-bite!” 
said Felspar, gravely. 

“Yes; if the case ends fatally,” answered the other, smiling, “ the 


poem will have quite a tragic interest, like the wild swan’s Death Hymn. 


You don’t think the parallel very complete?” 

“You are much more like a wild swan than a tame one, at all events,” 
admitted Felspar. 

“ And yet do you know, old fellow,” said Vernon, softly, “I don’t feel 
so wild as I did. I have a sensation—not an unpleasant one, but very 
sobering—of having had my wings clipped.” 

“ Indeed !” answered Felspar, with an affectation of indifference which 
the other’s keen sense of observation would easily have detected had not 
his mind been monopolised by something else ; “and by whom ?” 

“‘ By Cupid’s shears. Of course it sounds ridiculous that in such a 
very little time and on so slight an acquaintance . 

“ The operation seldom takes very long,” putin Felspar, with a quiet 
smile. 

“That is true; I should not have spoken about it, however, at all 
events not yet, but for that promise we made to one another—just as 
two people agree that whoever should die first shall tell the other all 
about it, you know.” 

“ Which they never do,” interrupted Felspar. 

“No ; because they can’t keep their promise ; but about love you can, 
you see. Whichever of us was first ‘smitten’ was to tell the other, you 
remember, how it felt.” 
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“To be sure; I recollect,” answered the other, in a low, mechanical 
tone ; “and how does it feel?” 

“Tt feels,” said Vernon, taking his pipe from his mouth and looking 
out on the horizon, “like a metamorphosis ; as though, having been little 
better than a brute, I was changed intoaman. It feels, though I know 
I am but dreaming, that I have something now to work for and to live 
for which is not myself. Number one has vanished, and number two has 
become the unit of existence. It feels as though a word of praise from 
her I love would outweigh all the ‘hebdomadal immortality,’ as you 
once called it, that was ever conferred by the critics of the Parthenon.” 

And here he stopped and pulled softly at his pipe, which would other- 
wise have expired through his eloquence. Felspar had taken up a 
sketch-book and was at work with his pencil, but he kept his face to his 
friend. “And why should you say, ‘I know I am but dreaming?’” he 
inquired. 

“ Because I know it is so. I am penniless as compared with her, 
and I have not the gift of accumulation, nor even of taking care of the 
pennies. I am not such a fool, nor yet so base, as to think seriously of 
asking her to share such a lot as mine ”—he pointed contemptuously to 
the pipes and cards and dog-eared books—“ I worship her from afar, and 
am content. ‘The desire of the moth for the star, of the night for the 
morrow,’ which I used to think vague and high falutin’, is really the ex- 
pression that suits me; I do not flatter myself with the hope of getting 
nearer to her. Only it is just this, Felspar, that if I thought I was about 
to die of this flea-bite”—and he touched his wounded hand—“ I swear to 
you it would give me pleasure, since it would seem to me that I had 
perished in preserving her.” 

** And you have seen this young lady but twice, I believe, in your 
life, and only in the last twenty-four hours?” observed Felspar, quietly. 

“Just so. I have seen the sunrise about as often, and may never see 
it again ; but, for all that, I shall often think of it, and never forget it. 
I now know what the man meant who said that to have enjoyed the 
acquaintance of a certain lady was to have received a liberal educa- 
tion. You are thinking me a fool, of course; but you will observe 
that I am not such a fool as to suppose that this dream of mine can have 
any fulfilment. I am not telling it to you, as Pharaoh’s butler told his 
to Joseph, with a view to interpretation, for it needs none. I am only 
keeping my word with you. And mind, old fellow, when your time 
comes, you keep your word with me.” 

“Very good. If itevershould come, I will,” answered Felspar, slowly. 

“ You talk like an old bachelor, and you are but twenty-eight,” ex- 
claimed Vernon, laughing. ‘ You look like one of those who preach the 
damnable doctrine that men are better without wives—a celibate, a 
misogynist. What the deuce has come to you? You could not wear a 
graver face if I had suggested proposing myself to the Hon. George 
Emilius Josceline as a son-in-law in form : ‘I have but a hundred a year, 
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sir, it is true, but I have Genius with an enormous G.’ Come, advise 
me, my philosopher and friend, as to this passion of my soul; though, 
indeed, I can read your thought in your face. You would bid me ‘ pluck 
it from my bosom though my heart be at the root,’ and you would be 
quite right.” 

“T would bid you do nothing of the kind, Vernon. It is a matter, 
indeed, in which one man can scarcely advise another.” 

“ And yet you told me once that your real reason for entering into 
our little compact was that you might have the opportunity, when I fell 
in love, of pulling me out of it, and saving me from the consequences of 
what was sure to be a great folly.” 

“ DidI? That must have been in joke. I take it for granted,” added 
Felspar, with a certain abrupt severity, “ that you are not in joke now ?” 

“ Certainly not, my dear fellow. One does not joke, as Mr. Serjeant 
Buzfuz observed, with the heart seared. Seriously, I am so far gone that 
when Mr. Josceline said he should come to ask after me to-morrow, ac- 
companied by his daughter, my heart seemed to stop beating, and then, 
as if to make up for lost time, went on at the rate of—-well, I should say, 
twenty miles an hour.” 

“T never heard of a heart going so far as that,” replied Felspar, drily. 
“ But that reminds me that I have not had my daily stretcher, and after 
a picnic one wants it more than usual. I suppose I can leave you with- 
out anxiety ?” 

“As regards the snake-bite, most certainly; and as to the other 
wound”—and Vernon touched his heart, and laughed—“ that is past 
remedy.” 

Felspar took his hat—a wide-awake, purchased of the Wallington 
general purveyor, and which needed much the title of “ sombrero ” which 
Vernon had bestowed upon it to invest it with picturesqueness—and left 
the cottage. He took the path to the coastguard station, which led over 
the cliffs for miles. The afternoon was hot, but he did not feel the heat; 
the views of sea and land were more glorious even than usual, but for 
once they had no attraction for him. He was thinking of his friend and 
of the strange confession he had just made to him. That it had been 
made in a half jocular form did not make it less serious; that was 
Vernon’s way of alluding to any matter, however deeply he might feel it. 
Nor did Vernon’s assertion that his sudden passion for Miss Josceline 
was, he was well aware, an impracticable dream afford Felspar much 
consolation on his friend’s account. If Vernon had really felt it to be so, 
there would have been no need to mention it, for one doesn’t tell one’s 
dreams. Moreover, it had so happened that Felspar had given very par- 
ticular attention, not only to Vernon’s behaviour towards the young lady . 
in question, but also to the manner in which his attentions had been re- 
ceived; and that they had been welcome to her he felt certain. Again, 
as to the little incident of the snake-bite, it was natural that Miss Josceline 
should have expressed concern about Vernon, who had been injured in 
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preserving her from injury ; but there are many ways of expressing con- 
cern, and it struck Felspar that in Miss Josceline’s way there had been 
tenderness as well as gratitude. And as he said to himself, not once nor 
twice, but often during that solitary walk, “ And wherefore not ?” 
Vernon was handsome, with manners exceedingly prepossessing, witty, 
or with the high spirits that easily pass for wit, and, indeed, are more 
attractive. This could not be gainsaid, and by Felspar least of all men; 
for the young fellow had won his way into the painter’s own heart through 
his possession of those very gifts, and of much better ones, which it only 
needed knowledge of the man to discover. A franker or a more generous 
spirit did not exist; nor, notwithstanding that little touchiness about 
his poem, a more modest one withal. “I shall never do much for myself, 
and far less for the world, in my own calling,” he had once said to Felspar. 
‘“‘T pursue it because I love it ; because it is the pleasantest method that 
suggests itself for making my bread ; and that my devotion is not recipro- 
cated is not my fault. I have often read that a man should not take to 
letters as a calling unless he experiences a certain divine inspiration, or at 
least a confidence that he will reach the top of the tree ; but why should 
it be so? A man is not dissuaded from the law because he has doubts of 
becoming Lord Chancellor; or from the Church because he feels it im- 
probable he shall one day lodge in Lambeth Palace. Perhaps I might 
make more money—though I doubt it—in one of the more recognised 
professions; but I am deficient in the awri sacra fames—the passion for 
dying a millionaire that possesses so many excellent people. I had rather 
have a little and do what I like, than acquire a great deal by working 
againsé the grain.” 

This might not be very sensible, looked at from the man-of-the-world 
standpoint; but Felspar was not a man of the world, and this candid 
statement of his young friend’s opinion had recommended itself to him. 
It would not do so, of course, to most people; to some indeed, such 
as Mr. Josceline, for example, as he imagined, the very adoption of 
such a pursuit as literature would count against his young friend ; its 
frequent failures, its small successes, and the very moderate social position 
it confers upon its disciples, would make it contemptible; but in the 
eyes of a few, themselves given to intellectual pursuits—young, too, and 
hopeful, and setting small store on material things—Vernon’s calling 
would be an interesting one, and none the less so because it was pre- 
carious. In Miss Josceline’s eyes, for example, unless he was much mis- 
taken, it would be interesting. 

One would have thought that to Mr. Felspar, while these reflections 
ran through his mind, it might have occurred that his own position in 
life was something akin to that of his young friend, while it had the un- 
doubted advantage of being much more assured. He was an older man 
than Vernon, it is true; but he was still young, and could boast both of 
promise and performance. He was already making a small but sufficient 
income of his own, and, had he chosen to restrict his attention to the 
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portrait-taking branch of his profession (for which he had a considerable 
reputation), might do very well for himself. But if any comparison be- 
tween himself and his friend did enter his mind, it came and went as 
swiftly as the sea-gull that occasionally crossed the patch of blue sky 
above him “ with one waft of her wing.” It had happened to him once 
in a far distant land to walk with a friend for miles in a lonely, sterile 
track. At acertain gully where there was water and they had stopped to 
bathe, he had picked up a small rough lump of something which looked 
to him to be gold, of which there had of late been great discoveries in 
that neighbourhood ; but being reticent by nature, doubting his own 
scanty stock of science, and also, perhaps (for he was younger then), 
sensitive to ridicule, he had said nothing of it at the time, intending to 
confide in his friend later if he found his hopes confirmed. But that very 
evening, as they sat in their log hut together—for they were dwelling in 
the wilds—his friend had laid his hand upon his knee and earnestly ex- 
claimed, “I have a secret to confide to you, old fellow, which will make 
both our fortunes. In Danton Creek to-day (the name of the gully) I 
found gold. The place is mine to work in by miners’ law, and as soon 
as I can get my claim you shall halve it. Felspar had his own nugget in 
his pocket while the other spoke, but forbore to produce it. He would not 
rob his friend of the pleasure of an act of generosity, nor would he accept 
the half share of the claim, though he took some of it. His companion, 
who had recognised the gold at a glance, and had been the first to speak 
of it, had to Felspar’s mind the prior right to the discovery. And some- 
thing of the same kind had happened that day to Vernon and himself ; 
but, alas! the claim could not be shared. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THe CALL. 


On the morrow, Vernon’s hand was pronounced by the Doctor, who 
called upon him professionally, to be doing fairly well; and after a late 
breakfast he pulled his arm-chair to the window with the intention, as 
usual, of smoking his pipe. 

“T think you had better not do that,” observed Felspar, who had 
been more silent that morning even than usual, and apparently much 
engaged with his pencil. 

“Better not do what?” inquired the other in amazement; “ not 
smoke ?” 

“Considering that a lady is coming to pay you a visit,” continued 
Felspar, grimly, “I certainly think you had better not. Clover Cottage 
is not a very aristocratic abode, but why make it like a public-house ?” 

“Miss Josceline told me she did not object to smoke,” replied 
Vernon. 

“ Still, her father probably does—at least, to pipe-smoking ; he is the 
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sort of man, I fancy, who thinks it vulgar to have anything in one’s 
mouth but a cigarette.” 

“Very likely,” said Vernon, proceeding deliberately to light his pipe ; 
“T should think he was a man less charitable to vulgarity, or what he 
conceives to be such, than to worse things.” 

Felspar put down his pencil, and stared earnestly at his companion, 
who, unconscious of his gaze, continued to admire the landscape from 
the window seat, or to seem to do so. 

“Pray, remember, my dear Felspar, taat I do not deceive myself in 
this matter in any respect. If there were not half a dozen other obstacles 
to the realisation of this dream of mine, I believe the character of my 
proposed papa-in-law would be an insuperable one; we have nothing in 


common, he and I.” ‘ 
“You seem to have observed him very closely, considering your 
opportunities.” 


“T have. It is my trade to take stock of my fellow-creatures. We 
speak of some people as having all their faults upon the surface; with 
Mr. Josceline it is quite the reverse; all his virtues—such as they are— 
are made the most of; and they are only imitations of virtues. Instead 
of having true delicacy of feeling, he is merely fastidious ; in place of 
independence of character, he shows a careless indifference which, how- 
ever, changes to an affectation of polite interest when it is worth his 
while. Do you not notice what court he pays to your friend, Mrs. 
Jennynge, and how civil he is to Mr. Aird? It is because he believes 
them to be wealthy.” 

“T wonder,” said Felspar, gently, and as if to himself, “ whether this 
individual, thus graphically described, has ever adopted a contrary 
course towards any young gentleman he supposed to be poor. Instead 
of affecting a polite interest, I mean, is it possible that he has ever 
snubbed him ?” 

“No; to do him justice, I can’t say that he has,” replied Vernon, 
frankly ; “he is so good as to endure me—at a distance.” 

“‘ His tolerance does not appear to be reciprocated,” observed Felspar, 
drily. “Ido not deny your powers of intuition, my dear fellow; but, 
although the study of character may be a man’s calling, it does not 
follow that his judgments are always right. Your experience of life is 
as yet necessarily limited, which renders you liable to mistakes, and, in 
this case, are you sure you are not swayed by personal prejudice? You 
talk about the difference of views entertained by yourself and Mr. 
Josceline as being an obstacle in relation to a certain matter, but is not 
that gentleman himself an obstacle? I am not a student of human 
nature by profession; I am only a painter. But I have lived in the 
world longer than you have.” 

“You are a better judge of men than I am,” broke in the other; “I 
grant that ; and I dare say of women, too. To you my passion for this 
Dulcinea may seem utterly incomprehensible; but it has caused me to 
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observe her closely, to remember every word she has uttered, to treasure 
it up 4 

“We need not discuss the young lady,” interrupted Felspar, coldly ; 
“we were talking of her father.” 

“Very good ; let us finish with him first. Now, upon your honour, 
Felspar ”—and the young man turned his chair round and confronted his 
friend—*“ do you really like Mr. Josceline ?” 

“T think he is the most agreeable man I ever met.” 

“That’s no answer to my question. I allow that his powers of 
pleasing—or rather of making himself pleasant—are extraordinary. In 
the billiard-room the other night, under great disadvantages, he acquitted 
himself in that way to admiration ; but there is no naturalness about 
him; he gives one the idea of an actor ; whereas his daughter “ 

“Let me again remind you, we are talking of the father, my dear 
fellow.” 

“True; well, he strikes me as the most polished of actors.” 

“Which is surely high praise,” returned Felspar. “ He exerted him- 
self, too, for our sakes ; there was nothing charged for admission. You 
are like the people who go to the play with orders; they are always 
the most critical, Why should this gentleman have troubled himself, 
unless from good nature, to make himself agreeable at all? It is 
not the way with those who find everybody (as he has done) at the 
Ultramarine ready to worship him. And as to his acting, his rdle of 
father at least strikes me as nature itself.” 

“Yes; I admit it, he is fond of his daughter,” observed Vernon, 
slowly. 

“ Are you sure, then, that you are not prejudiced against him on 
that account? That is to say, would you not like him better if he 
struck you as less resolute to assert (which he does, somehow, without 
assertion) her position and his own?” 

“T think not; I hope not,” said Vernon, doubtfally; “if I were so 
influenced, it would prove me to be a fool—a madman.” 

“At all events, I think it would be yery bad manners to show any 
dislike to him. And if—if you have the regard for Miss Josceline of 
which you speak, it strikes me that for her sake you should pay her 
father due deference and respect.” 

“Would you have me truckle to him for his daughter’s sake?” 
exclaimed Vernon, pacing the room excitedly. ‘ Would you have me 
put it in his power to tell me some day, in his smooth, gracious way, 
that I was giving myself very unnecessary trouble in making myself 
agreeable to him 1” 

“Good heavens! Do you suppose, then, that he entertains any 
suspicion of your passion }” 

“ Of course not ; and he never shall. No one but yourself shall ever 
do that. I am sorry that I told even you.” 

“So am I,” returned Felspar, gravely ; “that is,” he added, quickly, 
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‘¢ if it distresses you to have done so. But, having confided in me, it is 
surely allowable to offer you a friend’s advice.” 

“Of course it is, my dear Felspar. And, as it happens, I am wise 
enough to take it. You will have no cause to complain of my behaviour 
to Mr. Josceline. Only I will not go one hair’s breadth out of my way 
to make what is called a good impression on him.” 

“‘ Very good ; there is, however, no occasion to make a bad impres- 
sion. I am sorry you insist on smoking ; but, at all events, let me entreat 
you to put somewhere out of sight of your expected visitors that choice 
but not very attractive collection of pipes; those dog-eared railway 
volumes, and especially that yellow French novel; and those packs of 
playing cards, which suggest the idea of our being a couple of gamblers 
who practise our art assiduously at home before sallying out to cheat 
the public.” 

“T will put away the French novel, Felspar, but not the rest,” said 
Vernon, decisively. ‘I am not going to sail under false colours. There 
is my table, the table of Thomas Idle ; and there is yours, by comparison 
a very neat and tidy one, and obviously the table of Francis Goodchild 
By Jove! here they are at the door.” 

And, in spite of his resolve to appear at his worst, Mr. Vernon 
hurriedly knocked the ashes from his pipe, and if his arm had not been 
in a sling would have run his fingers through his hair. 

The next moment Mr. Josceline and his daughter were announced. 

“We are come to inquire after the invalid,” said that gentleman, 
gaily. “I need hardly ask, however, having seen him, ‘ Is he better?’” 

Indeed, Vernon’s face was of a colour which, if it was not an 
evidence of high fever, was calculated to set the anxieties of his friends 
at rest on the score of health. 

“T am quite ashamed to have brought you here, and especially Miss 
Josceline,” replied the sick man, ‘‘ upon what must seem to be such false 
pretences. I feel like a rank impostor. Except that my right hand is a 
little swollen, there is nothing whatever the matter with me.” 

“ But there might have been, Mr. Vernon,” said Ella, gravely. “I 
have come to thank you ' 

“Oh, please don’t!” interrupted Vernon. “I have done nothing to 
earn thanks, and if you only knew the pleasure ” He hesitated, and 
then stopped short, covered with confusion and humiliation. The 
earnest, eager words had escaped him unconsciously ; but directly they 
had passed his lips, he recognised what he had said, and the tone of it ; 
and bitterly regretted both. 

“ Now, that’s very prettily said,” remarked Mr. Josceline, with an air 
of extreme good nature. ‘“ Mr. Vernon’ would have you believe, Ella, 
that the aspic’s bite is quite a luxury—like aspic jelly.” 

“ At all events, I beg to state that Z have suffered,” observed 
Felspar. “For, as Vernon’s hand was lamed, I have had to act as his 
amanuensis, and in that capacity have had not only to listen to one of 
his own poems, but to write it down.” 
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“You ought to have considered it a great privilege,” said Mr. 
Josceline, with pretended indignation. ‘ What a snug bachelor’s room 
you two gentlemen have got here!” And he glanced admiringly at the 
cheap railway volumes as though he were in the Bodleian—and in the 
presence of the librarian.” 

“We play a little piquet together occasionally in the evenings,” 
explained Mr. Felspar, putting in a word of apology for the cards. 

“But generally cribbage,” put in Vernon; “and not only in the 
evenings, but also on wet days.” 

“And quite right too,” remarked Mr. Josceline, approvingly. “TI 
have always thought that cribbage is not sufficiently appreciated. It 
teaches one arithmetic, for one thing.” 

“JT wish it would teach me,” said Vernon. “ Arithmetic is one of 
the things (like Lord Dundreary) I can never understand.” 

“ Ah, that is because you have so much imagination!” returned Mr. 
Josceline. “The wretched details of addition and subtraction of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, are always offensive to a man of letters.” 

“ Fortunately, however, his calling does not demand much acquaint- 
ance with pounds, shillings, and pence; or, at all events, with pounds,” 
observed Vernon. 

“Then, in that case,” remarked Felspar, drily, “the general opinion 
as to the sums made by literary men in these days must be very 
erroneous. I know many living writers—by name at least—who have 
the reputation of making large incomes by their pens.” 

“Oh, the reputation!” replied Vernon, scornfully. “I could have 
had the reputation of making 50/. by a poem of five hundred lines, if I 
had chosen to have it.” 

“Dear me! Now that’s very interesting,” said Mr. Josceline; “you 
could have got two shillings a line, if you pleased, for writing a poem 
that took you how long?” 

“ Well, perhaps two months, off and on.” 

“ Now that’s marvellous! No less than three hundred a year, if you 
could always have gone on writing! ” 

“Yes; but I did not say I could have got the 502. but only the 
reputation of having got it,” said Vernon, coldly. “Asa matter of fact, 
I should only have netted 57.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Mr. Josceline. 

“Well; few people would,” continued Vernon smiling. “The cir- 
cumstances were these. A certain weekly newspaper—price two- 
pence——” 

“That presupposes nothing,” observed Felspar, in allusion to the 
other’s contemptuous air. “It may have been twopence to buy, but 
ten thousand a year in the pockets of the proprietors.” 

“Tt may have been ; but it wasn’t,” continued Vernon, coolly. “ The 
Bloodred Banner, as it was called, was, I have reason to suspect, in no 
very prosperous circumstances when it offered a prize of 50. for the best 
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poem of five hundred lines upon the subject of ‘ Liberty.’ I was a can- 
didate for it, and, I may say, the successful one, since I received a private 
communication from the editor to say if I would accept 5/. instead of the 
501. I should have all the honours of victory, and have my name and 
address printed as the winner. I did not accept the generous proposal ; 
but, as I have said, I might have done it, and so far secured a repu- 


tation.” 
“ But what a dreadful man the editor must have been!” exclaimed 


Ella. 

“Well; he was not a very nice man,” answered Vernon, laughing ; 
“but I conclude his proprietors were the people to blame in that matter.” 

“A most interesting revelation, I am sure,” observed Mr. Josceline. 
‘Tt is quite delightful to get, as it were, behind the scenes, of literature 
in this way.” 

“The Bloodred Banner could scarcely be called literature,” remarked 
Felspar ; “and no one is more aware of the fact than Vernon.” 

“ Well ; I think that’s very hard,” said Mr. Josceline, laughing, “ con- 
sidering that our young friend here wrote for it.” 

“But then, papa, he did not know at that time what sort of people 
they were,” remarked Ella; “and I am sure he had nothing more to do 
with them when he found it out.” 

“Well ; I confess I did not enter into any more competitions for their 
prize poems,” admitted Vernon, smiling. 

“He might also confess, Miss Josceline, if he chose,” said Felspar, 
“that he never again wrote for the Banner. To do him justice, he is 
not a person to sail under false pretences, or to associate with those 
who do.” 

“Nay; you must really not say that, Felspar,” said Vernon, with a 
laugh that had a curious sort of bitterness in it, “since you know all 
about the Village Lytch-Gate.” 

“ Now what was that?” inquired Mr. Josceline. ‘TI dare say it is 
very entertaining, though the name sounds a little melancholy.” 

“Tt sounds very melancholy,” assented Vernon, “ and was intended to 
be so. The Village Lytch-Gate was a magazine started to attract the 
melancholy public, which is a very large one. I was one of its staff. 
I wrote an article monthly called ‘The Vicar’s Musings ;’ they were 
signed ‘The Old Vicar.’ I was then about eighteen. They used to 
begin in this way: ‘From the window where I now sit my eye rests 
upon my wife’s grave; fresh flowers are strewn upon it. She is not 
lost, but gone before,’ and so on. They were thought a good deal of by 
the melancholy newspapers, the favourable notices of which I used to 
read with avidity : ‘The Old Vicar is as thoughtful and serene as ever 
this week ;’ ‘The Old Vicar will be widely read, and do good, &e. He 
could not, however, have been very widely read,” added Vernon, “ be- 
cause the magazine expired in its fourth month.” 

It was curious to watch the different effect of the recital of this 
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literary experience, which was given in the most humorous manner, 
in the faces of those who listened to it. That of Mr. Felspar was very 
grave ; he felt that Vernon was sinking lower and lower in the opinion 
of their visitors with every word he spoke, and, though he knew that 
the young fellow was designedly making the worst of himself, he was 
powerless to remove the bad impression thus created. What he told 
was true in the main, and could not be contradicted. He was telling it, 
as Felspar well understood, in a sort of desperation ; he wished his two 
visitors to understand that he was but a free-lance of literature, with as 
little principle as prosperity—a “ detrimental” of the very saddest class. 
That he had quite succeeded in attaining this object, so far as Mr. 
Josceline was concerned, was evident, and also that it was the very 
impression which that gentleman would have had him convey. His 
face expressed an amused contempt, which annoyed Felspar exceedingly. 
Ella’s countenance, on the other hand, though it had a tinge of sadness 
in it, as though she regretted that Vernon had assumed, even in the 
pages of a magazine, a fictitious character, and especially such a one as 
he had impersonated, was full of the liveliest interest ; and this, perhaps, 
pained Felspar—though he would not have owned it even to himself— 
more than her father’s scorn. She had not been able to avoid laughing, 
even at the most serious parts of the young man’s recital, and when he 
finished she certainly looked much more amused than shocked. 

“ A most entertaining experience,” observed Mr. Josceline, “and, 
what is more, so thoroughly characteristic. This Bohemian sort of exist- 
ence of yours, my dear Mr. Vernon, must surely have great charms.” 

“Yes,” returned the young man gravely ; ‘in some respects it has an 
advantage over even the possession of large estates; for property, one 
always hears it said, has its duties as well as its privileges: whereas 
those who pursue the calling of literature are looked upon by the world 
at large as irresponsible for their actions, and nothing in the way of 
respectability is expected of them.” 

“ And a very agreeable position, too, I should imagine,” remarked 
Mr. Josceline, with the air of a man who, for his own part, was the pink 
of propriety, and had served the office of churchwarden in his parish for 
many years. ‘ By-the-bye, Mr. Felspar,” he added, “ before we bring our 
most interesting visit to Clover Cottage to a close, my daughter has 
something to say to you, I believe, respecting her progress in Art.” 

“Oh, papa! how can you?” remonstrated Ella. ‘I merely told my 
father, Mr. Felspar, that I should trouble you for your opinion, and 
perhaps for a hint or two, since you were so good as to offer them, re- 
specting a little drawing I did last night. When you happen to be at 
the hotel I shall get you to look at it.” 

“Oh, but I’ve brought it with me!” said Mr. Josceline, quietly. “I 
thought that is what you wanted, my dear; at all events, it will give 
Mr. Felspar less trouble to ask him about it here. One may accept 
advice from a physician as a friend, if one meets him in the street ; but 
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if you summon him for a consultation, that is a professional matter, and 
should be recompensed accordingly.” 

At this juncture the post arrived with a letter for Vernon. “There, 
my dear Ella, while Mr. Vernon is reading his correspondence—which 
I hope he will do, or he will make us quite uncomfortable—you can lay 
your little difficulties before Mr. Felspar. That is my daughter’s draw- 
ing; it seems to represent an Italian organ-grinder.” 

Vernon had broken the envelope of his letter; but at these words 
he desisted from further attempts in that direction, and listened with all 
his ears. His heart beat so fast and loud that he thought the others 
must hear it. 

“The young foreigner,” continued Mr. Josceline, with the drawing 
held critically before him, “has placed his objectionable instrument upon 
the ground, and, though evidently in a picturesque part of the country, 
is regarding the works of nature with anything but an appreciative eye. 
He is apparently saying to himself, ‘ This locality is very inferior to what 
I am accustomed to at home.’” 

“Tf I am not mistaken,” said Mr. Felspar, quietly, “ that is the very 
impression Miss Josceline wished to convey. We were talking on the 
subject on our way to the picnic yesterday ; for my friend Vernon——” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Felspar,” interrupted Ella, appealingly, though in a 
tone she did her best to render indifferent, ‘“‘ I would much rather that the 
consideration of my poor drawing was left to some other time. Itisa 
positive waste of opportunities, since you have your own portfolio here ; 
and both papa and I are so desirous to see those sketches of Wallington 
Bay and its neighbourhood, which we have heard are so beautiful.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mr. Josceline ; “ next to making due inquiry after 
our young friend, our object in coming here was the hope of our being so 
favoured, I do assure you.” 

With a bow and a quiet smile Mr. Felspar undid the strings of the 
portfolio, when the very first drawing that presented itself, to his own 
horror and to the astonishment of his visitors, was a portrait of Miss 
Ella Josceline. It was but an outline, rapidly sketched in while his 
friend had been talking to him on the subject of the original on the 
previous evening; but for whom it was intended there could be no 
doubt. 

“Why, dear me, that’s you, Ella,” observed Mr. Josceline, drily. 

Mr. Felspar was almost at his wits’ end with confusion. He had 
quite forgotten that he had himself placed the sketch among his land- 
scapes in order to conceal it from Vernon’s eyes, and his own amazement 
at beholding it there was hardly less than that of the other two. “I 
am afraid I must plead guilty,” he said, “to having portrayed Miss 
Josceline from memory. It is a habit I have when any face strikes me 
—when, in fact, I see any new face. I have got Miss Jennynge some- 
where, and Davey Aird. They are little better than caricatures.” 

“Nay ; this is very good,” said Mr. Josceline, frankly, “ and very like.” 
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“The association may give it a fictitious value in your eyes, Mr. 
Josceline,” said Felspar, modestly ; “in which case I hope you will do me 
the favour to accept it.” 

Mr. Josceline expressed himself in proper terms of gratitude and 
appreciation. They were in some degree genuine, for the sketch of his 
daughter pleased him much ; but, as his habit was, he greatly exagge- 
rated his sense of the value of the gift—and yet, if he had used much 
stronger and more fervent expressions, they would have been inadequate 
to suggest what it cost the giver. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ELLA IS GIVEN HER ‘ CHANCE.’ 


Ir was most creditable to Felspar’s powers of self-control that, after the 
first moment of astonishment at the sight of Ella’s portrait in his port- 
folio, he had contrived to put on the whole affair the most matter-of-fact 
and commonplace construction. It is probable that the keen intelligence 
of Mr. Josceline would have had its suspicions had they not already been 
excited in another quarter ; but, as matters were, the painter’s explana- 
tion of the matter seemed quite sufficient to him. He understood, indeed, 
that Felspar admired his daughter; that he had been so struck with her 
appearance, in fact, that he had made for himself a lasting record of it; 
but this was only, as he imagined, in a professional way. Upon the 
whole he was rather flattered and pleased by the circumstance than 
otherwise. 

Ella understood, of course—what woman would not ?—that a very 
pretty compliment had been paid to her, and that was all. It was not 
the same sort of compliment which she had paid to Vernon in portraying 
the “Organ Boy,” though thereby she had only intended to express an 
interest in the subject which might be supposed to be occupying his 
attention, and which had by chance attracted her own. She felt grateful 
to Mr. Felspar for having taken so much trouble about her, though, as 
he protested, it had been but a few minutes’ work, and especially for 
having pleased her father by making him a present of the sketch ; but, 
as her feelings went no further, she in no way shared his embarrassment. 

As for Vernon, he was not even aware of what was taking place ; 
and even if he had been, it is probable that the discovery of Ella’s por- 
trait in his friend’s portfolio would not just then have had any especial 
significance for him, The fact was he was thinking of her solely in refer- 
ence to himself. To him it seemed that her selection of his “ Organ 
Boy” as a subject for her pencil was not only the most gracious compli- 
ment that had ever been conferred upon him, but—for one treacherous 
moment——something more. Wasit not possible that the interest excited 
by the subject of his poem might have extended to the author himself? 
If so—well, if so, it would be a great misfortune for herself, and he had 
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involuntarily become the cause of her unhappiness. For although it might 
have struck any one who had heard him speak, as he had spoken to Felspar, 
of his conviction of the hopelessness of his passion for Miss Josceline, that 
he did “ protest too much,” his protestations had been perfectly genuine. 
For a young man, Vernon was exceptionally gifted with common sense ; 
he did not agree with the general opinions of mankind, but he understood 
them, and appreciated their force. He kept his imagination for his 
stories and his poems, and to matters of real life applied a very practical 
judgment. His sense of humour—a very great safety valve for our en- 
thusiasms—enabled him to see what was ridiculous, even in his own 
aspirations. But for one moment, as I have said, when Mr. Josceline 
had mentioned what Ella’s pencil had been engaged upon, Vernon had 
allowed himself to be carried away by a feeling of raptuyons exaltation. 

He recovered himself almost immediately ; and, even while Felspar 
was untying his portfolio, had begun to open the letter which had arrived 
for him, though with his mind scarcely fitted for business affairs, The 
note was from the editor of the Keepsake, and ran as follows :— 

“ Dear V.,—I hope you have not drawn largely upon the founts of 
inspiration as regards the ‘Organ Grinder.’ The wife of the artist who 
had the picture in hand writes to say that ‘the pressure of mental work’ 
has been for the present too much for her husband—a euphemism, very 
likely, for the premonitory symptoms of delirium tremens, for I know he 
is fond of the sparkling bowl; but at all events there is no chance of the 
drawing being ready for our next number unless your friend Felspar 
could be induced to help us.” 

Now Felspar, for certain technical reasons which are neither here nor 
there—or at all events have no business here—had set his face, as Vernon 
was well aware, against illustrating for the magazines; but since Miss 
Josceline, it seemed, had drawn the required illustration, why should not 
that fill up the vacancy on the poetic page of the Keepsake? Iam sorry 
to say that for once, though Vernon was always loyal to his employers, 
the reflection that the picture might not be good enough for the place 
did not enter into his mind. There was only room there for the ecstatic 
idea of his own lines to the young Italian exile being illustrated by his 
divinity. There seemed an appropriateness in this ‘connection such as 
not the most enthusiastic eulogiser of the fitness of things had ever con- 
ceived. If he had a doubt about the merits of the two productions it was 
of the poem ; not, indeed, as to whether it was up to the standard of the 
Keepsake (which, to say the truth, was not greatly above the average of 
human genius), but whether it was worthy of association with Ella’s 
handiwork. Every poet thinks that his last lines are the best he has 
ever written ; but Vernon would, if he could, have had all the genius that 
belonged to him, or which ever should belong to him, compressed into 
those three verses, for Ella’s sake. 

He did not indulge in the frantic despair expressed by the lover in 
“ Locksley Hall” that they should perish “ rolled in one another's arms, 
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and silent in a last embrace ;” he only wished to be bound in the same 
volume with her—her picture face to face with his poem—and then if 
the magazine were to stop and never to come out again, he felt as if he 
could have borne it. 

He heard Felspar explaining where this and that sketch in his port- 
folio had been taken from, how far the place might be from Wallinzton 
by land or sea, and the beauties of it when you got there. He heard the 
visitors praise the pictures, Mr. Josceline lamenting in his most dulcet 
tones that such treasures of art should be buried in a portfolio and not ex- 
hibited in public for the delectation of the human race ; and Ella express- 
ing her despair of ever doing anything to equal them if she should live to 
be a hundred ; but not a word was spoken about Ella’s own little drawing, 
which for him had a greater interest than all the landscapes in the world, 
whether in nature, oils, or water-colours. 

“T see all these are landscapes,” observed Mr. Josceline, who had that 
modified form of appreciation of art called taste, and had taken a genuine 
interest in the sketches (which were, in fact, water-colour drawings). 
“ Do you do nothing in the way of figures?” 

“ A little,” said Felspar, smiling. 

“Oh, papa, you have surely heard of Mr. Felspar’s portraits 
mured Ella. 

“T have lived abroad for many years,” explained Mr. Josceline, with- 
out turning a hair in the way of embarrassment. ‘ One of the misfortunes 
of that mode of life is that it leaves one in ignorance of all that goes on in 
the world of literature and art. That Mr. Felspar can take a likeness 
when he pleases we have had a most gratifying proof, and if he portrays 
persons generally as well as he does places (as I do not doubt) there must 
be another treat in store for us.” 

“Oh, pray do not let us see any of your figure-drawings to-day, Mr. 
Felspar!” pleaded Ella. “As papa has brought my own poor little 
sketch here, I cannot risk any comparisons ; and I know you will tell 
me what is wrong with it—or rather, whether it is all wrong.” 

“Your sketch has been infamously neglected, Miss Josceline,” said 
Felspar, smiling, “ but it was really not my fault ; you will bear me wit- 
ness, Vernon, that commands were laid upon me which compelled this 
egotistic exhibition.” 

“T did not hear them,” said Vernon, drily, “and can therefore give 
no evidence except to character. I can only say that I have always 
noticed in professionals a very marked jealousy of amateurs.” 

“ And in cases where work is so good as this it is not only natural 
but excusable,” said Felspar, gallantly. 

He had taken the drawing in his hand, and was holding it out at 
arm’s length, so that all the others could see it. 

“There is a great deal of expression in this, Miss Josceline, and still 
more of suggestion. The figure, however, is here a little out of drawing.” 

Well, upon my word!” exclaimed Vernon, indignantly. 
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“Mr. Felspar is quite right,” said Ella; “I can see it myself. The 
poor boy’s arm is broken.” 

“Do not let us say broken,” said Felspar, soothingly. “It is not 
what Doctor Cooper calls a ‘compound comminuted fracture,’ at all 
events ; there, you see, a stroke of the pencil has cured him. One of his 
legs, too, is a little queer.” 

“T should say both his legs,” said Mr. Josceline, uncompromisivgly ; 
* one is certainly shorter than the other.” 

“Nay, it looks to me only foreshortened,” said Vernon ; “just, in 
fact, as it ought to be.” 

“Then the hills,” continued Felspar, critically, “are lumpy.” 

“You wouldn’t have them flat, would you ?” inquired Vernon. 

“T quite see what Mr. Felspar means,” said Ella, humbly. “If it 
was not for his good-nature, he would tell me the whole truth.” 

“JT will, if you really wish it,” said Felspar, gravely. 

“Quite right,” assented Mr. Josceline; “it is much better, my dear 
Ella, that you should not flatter yourself with illusions about your own 
proficiency. It is a sort of thing in which it takes a lifetime to attain any 
sort of excellence. Ars longa, vita brevis.” 

“Which, being translated,” muttered Vernon, “means that, so far as 
Art is concerned, Life is too short for the rubbish that is talked about it.” 

“Well, the fact is, so far as my judgment is worth anything,” pro- 
nounced Felspar, seriously, “ this little drawing of yours, Miss Josceline, 
is full of merit; if you have really never had a master, I will add, of 
genius.” 

“ And Felspar is a man who knows,” put in Vernon, quickly. 

“Yes, yes; but we must not misunderstand him,” observed Mr. 
Josceline, who, though secretly pleased with this praise of his daughter’s 
talents, was nervously apprebensive that it might strengthen her in those 
ideas of taking the matter aw sericux of supporting herself by her own 
exertions which he had his own reasons for discouraging. ‘We must 
remember that Mr. Felspar is giving judgment—and a very good- 
natured one—upon the picture as an amateur production, and that he 
does not for a moment bring it into comparison (indeed, as you have 
heard, my daughter has the sense to perceive that for herself) with the 
work of a professional.” 

“Tt is quite true I made no comparison of that sort, Mr. Josceline,” 
said Felspar, gravely; “but, carefully guarding myself from the lan- 
guage of exaggeration, I have seen many worse drawings than your 
daughter’s in public exhibitions; nor do I doubt for an instant that this 
would find its place and fetch its price with those, for example, of our 
magazines which publish woodcuts.” 

“ With all deference, I should very much doubt that,” observed Mr. 
Josceline, hurriedly ; “though, as there is no chance of the matter in ques- 
tion being brought to proof, we may each retain our respective opinions.” 

* As it happens,” observed Vernon, with quiet distinctness, “there is 
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a chance, and indeed a most excellent opportunity, of bringing the thing 
to a test at once;” and he placed his letter from the editor of the 
Mayfair Keepsake in Mr. Josceline’s hand. 

“Dear me!” said that gentleman, perusing it aloud, and frowning a 
good deal more than was necessary to maintain the equilibrium of his 
double glasses upon his nose, “ the coincidence is certainly remarkable— 
very remarkable ;” indeed, for one instant it was plain that a suspicion 
of the whole affair being what the police call a “plant” was passing 
through his mind. “Still, although I perceive the chance it offers of 
my daughter’s drawing taking the place of that of the gentleman who 
has succumbed to delirium trenens—which would, of course, be a great 
compliment to her—it does not appear a certainty ; and, granting that 
she would fully appreciate the honour of contributing to the columns of 
the Keepsake, I think it would distress her in a proportionate degree to 
be rejected. I should be very unwilling, very, to expose her to the risk 
of such a humiliation.” 

“Oh, papa, do let me try, just once!” exclaimed Ella, appealingly. 
“Tt will be no humiliation to me to fail, but only a very proper reproof 
to my presumption. And if I were to succeed, oh, dear papa, you don’t 
know what an extreme pleasure it would be to me!” 

“ What an extraordinary thing!” remonstrated Mr. Josceline. “An 
extreme pleasure to see your drawing in the columns of this twopenny- 
halfpenny magazine !” 

“It’s a sixpenny one,” observed Vernon, with some dignity; for he 
did not like to hear one of the few periodicals in which he found 
acceptance so materially depreciated. 

“What does it signify,” exclaimed Mr. Josceline, allowing himself 
for an instant to show his irritation, “if it were half-a-crown ? I say, 
what pleasure, my dear Ella, can you possibly find in seeing your pretty 
little drawing spoilt by a clumsy woodcutter ”—in his hurry he said 
woodpecker, which made him still more angry—*“ for that, I believe, is 
what usually happens.” 

Ella said nothing; the transparent pretence of his being interested 
in the well-being of her drawing did not impose upon her for an instant, 
but she felt it was her duty to submit. 

Vernon was too indignant to trust himself to speak : he felt as much 
disgusted with Mr. Josceline as though he had been one of those selfish 
possessors of gems of art who will not allow them to be engraved for the 
benefit of mankind ; but it was not on public grounds that he was so ; 
it seemed to him a most infamous cruelty that any one should oppose 
Ella’s wishes. 

“T don’t think, Mr. Josceline,” said Felspar, smiling, “if you will 
pardon me for saying it, that you quite understand your daughter’s feel- 
ings in this little matter; the getting one’s drawing published is to the 
young artist what getting into print is to the author. Have you never 
longed, as a young man, to get into print ?” 
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“No, sir; I never was ”—he was about to say—* such a fool ;” but 
he stopped himself adroitly, as a skater on the brink of an icehole, who, 
instead of progressing into the abyss, indulges in a flourish ; “that is, I 
mean the enthusiasm of youth in my case never took that particular 
direction.” 

“ Then you must permit me to say,” said Felspar, earnestly, “ that 
in this particular case you can be no judge. Miss Josceline will of course 
bow to her father’s decision ; but, if I know human nature, she will be 
unable to divest herself of the sense of a lost opportunity. She will 
probably exaggerate to herself the importance of it, and the very dis- 
appointment may even beget a false confidence in her own talents: 
“ But for papa,” she will say, “I might have done wonders.” Whereas, 
if you allowed her—* just once,” as she puts it—“ to try her wings, 
she would take a more moderate view of her merits. ‘If the drawing 
was rejected, for example, as you fear will be the case, it would be a 
severe, but on the whole, perhaps, not an unwholesome lesson.” 

Ella little thought what a sharp sweet sense of pain was inflicted by 
the look of gratitude she here cast upon Michael Felspar. If he had 
earned it for himself it would have been an unalloyed delight ; but his 
contention —though it seemed to be for her sake alone—was for another. 

“ Of course you ought to know best, Mr. Felspar,” said Mr. Josceline, 
with gentle gravity. There was no longer opposition in his tone; an 
idea had occurred to him which had put an entirely different aspect on 
the case. “TI will not pit my prejudices against your experience. Let 
my daughter’s drawing take its chance with the Jupiter of the Mayfair 
Keepsake.” 

“ Oh, that és kind of you, dear papa,” cried Ella, rapturously ; and, 
indeed, perhaps in all her life she had never been so grateful to the 
author of her being. If it had not been for the presence of the two 
young men, she would have embraced him; but, most fortunately for 
both of them, she abstained from that tantalising performance. 

* Only if the venture does not succeed, Ella,” continued Mr. Josceline, 
gravely, “I do hope there will be no more attempts at rivalry with the 
gentleman whom his wife describes as having overworked his brain. 
You have promised that it shall be only ‘just this once,’ remember.” 

Ella’s countenance fell, or rather the bright light died out of it for 
an instant, and then rayed forth again. 

“Indeed, papa, I shall be quite satisfied with the editor’s verdict,” 
she answered, earnestly ; “ and, if you wish it, will consider it as final.” 

“ Why, bless my soul!” exclaimed Vernon, involuntarily, “I had 
six-and-twenty contributions rejected in my first year.” 

“ My friend is very frank,” observed Felspar, smiling. “ It is not 
the way of young gentlemen of letters to speak of their little disap- 
pointments so naively.” 

“Tt does him great credit, I’m sure,” remarked Mr. Josceline, in a 
tone, however, in which approbation was much tempered by sarcasm. 
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“The interesting fact he has communicated, however it may detract 
from his literary merits, speaks volumes for his perseverance.” 

“Vernon has forgotten to add,” rejoined Felspar, “ that many of 
those articles have since been accepted.” 

“ Not one half of them,” observed Vernon, grimly; “ you see before 
you a literary genius who has been even less appreciated than—in the 
dramatic line—was Miss Snevelicci’s papa.” 

“Tt does not seem to have affected your spirits, Mr. Vernon,” said 
Mr. Josceline, good-naturedly. “And now that we have also satisfied 
ourselves as to the state of your health, it is time we took our leave. 
My davghter was saying, Mr. Felspar, that you had been kind enough 
to promise to lend her some figure-drawings for her instruction. If 
you are dining at the hotel this afternoon, and would bring them up 
yourself and take a cup of coffee with us after dinner, it would give us 
great pleasure. I should have included Mr. Vernon in the invitation, 
but that I am sure he ought to stay at home and nurse.” 

It was with difficulty that Vernon restrained himself from asserting 
that nothing was wanted to complete his convalescence except a cup 
of coffee; but his determination not to make a fool of himself came 
opportunely to his aid. Felspar, on the other hand, felt the danger that 
would accrue to his self-sacrificing resolutions from the acceptance of 
such a proposal. 

“T must, I fear, decline your kind invitation,” he said; “ for the 
fact is that we have promised Mrs, Gammer to dine at home, and to 
change her arrangements after they have once been made is more than 
her lodgers dare to venture upon; besides,” he added, dropping his 
voice, and with a smile that was full of kindness for his friend and 
something more—a sort of tacit assertion of the other’s worthiness—“ I 
should hardly like to leave our invalid here all alone. On the other 
hand, if you are returning to the hotel, as I conclude, to luncheon, I will 
accompany you with great pleasure, and take the drawings with me.” 

“ T hardly like to trouble you so far,” said Mr. Josceline, in the most 
apologetic of tones; but in his secret heart he had a reason for liking 
it very much, and indeed for greatly preferring that arrangement to his 
original proposal. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Mr. JOSCELINE BECOMES CONFIDENTIAL, 


Ir was curious, considering that the visit to Clover Cottage had been 
paid ostensibly to Vernon, how little had been said to him, and how 
small a part he had himself played during the interview; but, never- 
theless, he had been the chief object of interest to all concerned, though 
to each in a different way. It was not his presence, however, which 
had forbidden them to manifest this feeling ; for even when the three 
had left him and were on their way to the hotel they made no allusion 
to him, such as folks are wont to make when they have just left the 
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society of one in whom they have a common interest. Mr. Josceline 
had merely observed indifferently, “‘ I think we may feel quite comfort- 
able as to our young friend’s getting out of the wood,” with reference 
to the snake-bite, and also by way of hint that there would be no 
necessity for making further “ kind inquiries,” and My. Felspar had 
answered, “I think so indeed;” which closed the subject. The 
conversation turned upon the beauties of the neighbourhood, and Ella 
expressed her desire to make an expedition some day to the Griftin’s 
Head—not a public-house, but a promontory—the picture of which, 
among Mr. Felspar’s fine collection, had struck her fancy most. He 
accompanied them to the hotel, where he left the drawings for Ella, 
and then took leave of them both; but when not a hundred yards 
on his way back he heard his name called out, and, turning round, 
beheld Mr. Josceline coming after him. He stopped at once, which was 
fortunate, for that gentleman had become slow of movement from other 
causes than that of age, and in the present case a certain agitation of 
mind made him still more scant of breath than usual. Felspar noticed 
with surprise that he wore a grave and serious air which contrasted 
strangely with his accustomed tone of courteous frivolity. 

“ Tf you can give me five minutes’ private conversation, Mr. Felspar,” 
he said, “ and will accommodate a gentleman who is not so young as 
he was, by sitting down on yonder bench, you will much oblige me.” 
The hotel grounds were not only what its advertisements had described, 
when they were on sale, as “ happily situated,’ but were dotted about 
by innumerable benches and garden seats, placed in the most advan- 
tageous positions ; some in the more retired spots, with a possible eye to 
the interchange of the feelings of the heart, and others to satisfy (so 
far as an extensive view could do it) the exactions of the soul. The one 
to which Mr. Josceline referred combined in some degree both these 
qualities. It crowned the summit of an elevation which afforded a fine 
prospect, and yet stood by itself apart from the carriage drive, on a 
little path that led nowhere else, under the shade of a noble tree. 

In after years the scene often recurred to Felspar. The distant bay, 
the still more distant ships, the green hills sleeping in the sunshine, 
and the persuasive accents of an old world-wearied man speaking of one 
most dear to him, and whom he was about to leave for ever, in words 
that touched his heart like music, albeit with a false note that ran 
through all. ‘Mr. Felspar,” he began, after a little pause, “ it is pos- 
sible that I may be making a great mistake in the confidence I am about 
to repose in you; but I have been accustomed to study mankind, and 
believe I am speaking to a gentleman and a man of honour.” 

“Tf Iam not mistaken in myself, Mr. Josceline,” answered Felspar, 
quietly, “I believe I would do nothing dishonourable.” 

“ And be sure I would not ask you to do so,” was the other’s prompt 
and unexpected rejoinder ; and again there was a pause. “ The subject 
on which I desire to speak,” he resumed, “is a delicate one, and the 
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difficulty is greater because I am addressing a comparative stranger. It 
will be better, therefore, in the first place, to speak of the facts we know, 
or at least which you know. May I ask, Mr. Felspar, from what cause, 
or at whose instigation, my daughter was induced to draw that picture 
of the ‘Organ Boy?’ The subject was not selected by chance,” he 
added confidently, and with a quick glance of suspicion at his companion ; 
“of that I am certain.” 

“ Tt arose, Mr. Josceline, I have no doubt, in the conversation, yester- 
day, among the young people * 

“You mean Mr. Vernon, yourself, my daughter, and Miss Jennynge?” 
put in the other. 

“ Well; I do not class myself among the young people,” said Felspar, 
smiling. “I am not old, of course, but I am much older than they ; and 
there are circumstances—I have had, that is, more experience of life than 
most men of my years, and it has aged me.” 

“You are a man of mature thought and fixed principles,” assented 
Mr. Josceline, gravely ; “I have found out that for myself, or I should 
not now be addressing you. These young people, then, were talking about 
a subject for a picture ?” 

“They were talking about a picture which had been indicated to 
Vernon by his editor as the subject of a poem. I read the verses in ques- 
tion yesterday.” 

“ Written to order?” observed Mr. Josceline, with an elevation of his 
delicate eyebrows. 





“Yes ; and, considering the circumstances, they do him great credit.” 

“Possibly. Their appearance in print will no doubt also do him 
great credit. But we are not similarly situated, Mr. Felspar. What 
would be a credit to some people would be a discredit—or let me rather 
say, a serious disadvantage—to others.” 

“T cannot pretend to be ignorant of the case to which you allude,” 
said Felspar, gently, “and I must be allowed to say that I do not agree 
with you. What can there be disadvantageous—or, as I suppose you 
would put it, derogatory—in a young lady of whatever rank occupying 
herself with her pencil and obtaining praise for it—even public praise?” 

“ And payment ?” inquired Mr. Josceline. 

“Yes, in my opinion, and even payment. The artist, like any other 
labourer, is worthy of his hire.” 

“Well; we will not discuss that question, Mr. Felspar. You are 
wide of the mark in supposing that I think the exercise of her artistic 
skill (if she possesses any) to be derogatory to my daughter’s position ; I 
will not even say it is unsuitable to it; but it is disadvantageous. Of 
that—at some pain to myself—I am about to convince you. It is pro- 
bable that you have no very high opinion of birth and blood.” 

Felspar moved his hand, and smiled. 

“ Just so; you would say, ‘ You never said so;’ in my presence you 
have too much delicacy of mind to express such views; but I am a pretty 
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close observer of mankind, and I know I am right in my supposition: I 
have not the least desire to argue the matter; frankly indeed, though I 
may seem committed to the other view of the matter, we are, as it hap- 
pens, agreed upon the point. We must, however, take the world as we 
find it. One of the many weaknesses of the aristocratic class is to 
despise work; to look down upon those who, either from necessity or 
independence of spirit, make their own living in the world, or even 
attempt to do so. I have no hesitation in saying that amongst the 
young men of that class it would be considered what they call ‘bad 
form’ in my daughter Ella if she were known to be a contributor—for pay 
—to the columns of a magazine.” 

“ T can only say,” replied Felspar, grimly, “ that although you have 
guessed rightly as to my social views—which, indeed, are somewhat 
democratic—I should have hesitated to express such an opinion of our gilt 
youth ; if you are right, they have much less sense than even I have 
given them credit for.” 

“ Whether your deduction is correct or not, Mr. Felspar, of the fact 
I am quite certain. Now, to be plain with you, my daughter will not 
be an heiress, or anything like it. I am a poor man.” 

Felspar murmured a sympatbising “Indeed!” but, though he would 
have been ashamed to own it, the intelligence, while it surprised, did not 
displease him. 

“ Now my daughter is designed,” continued Mr. Josceline, “ not only 
by me, but by nature, to marry in her own rank of life. Her education 
has fitted her for it, her tastes are in accordance with it; and it is toa 
good marriage—I am very frank with you, you may say, but the more 
frank I am with you, remember, the higher compliment I pay you—I 
say it is to a good marriage that my daughter must trust for her future 
maintenance and happiness.” 

“‘ Happiness ?” repeated Felspar, gently. “ A father of course should 
be the best judge of his daughter's character; but is a good marriage, as 
you term it, necessarily a happy marriage?” 

“ Not necessarily ; no; but it at least presents more chance of hap- 
piness than a bad one. If my daughter married beneath her—I mean 
nothing offensive, believe me,” added Mr. Josceline, earnestly, “I merely 
allude to the difference of various modes of life; she has been brought 
up tenderly, and is quite unfit to rough it—if she married a poor man, I 
repeat, though he had the virtues of an Aristides, she would be miserable. 
1 think I may be allowed to be a judge of this matter ; but, whether or 
not, I intend that she shall run no risk of so marrying. Hence it is my 
desire to remove every obstacle that may interfere with her due establish- 
ment in life, and in my opinion—indeed, I am sure of it—this proposed 
connection of hers with paper and print would be an obstacle.” 

Felspar bowed his head ; his views upon that matter, it was evident, 
were not to be asked. Mr. Josceline waited in hopes, perhaps, that 
assistance should be volunteered, but he waited in vain. 
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“ You may naturally say to yourself, Mr. Felspar, ‘ What is all this to 
me? Why, after a few hours’ acquaintanceship, does this garrulous old 
gentleman make me a confidant in his affairs in this entirely unsolicited 
manner? What do I care for him, or his daughter either?’ Nay, per- 
mit me to finish”—for Felspar had been about to speak—“TI said you 
might naturally have so expressed yourself, whereas I ought to have said 
you might have good rcason for doing so, ‘Naturally,’ you never 
would. It is because your nature is, J am sure, a gentle and generous 
one, that I ventured to make this appeal to you. You have evidently 
great influence with your young friend, Mr. Vernon, and if you could con- 
vey to him, less directly than I have done, my views in this matter-———” 

Mr. Josceline paused by design ; he saw that this reference to Vernon 
affected his young companion more nearly than anything he had yet said ; 
and perhaps he looked for some revelation ; if so, he was doomed to be 
disappointed. 

“ But what has my friend to do with this affair, Mr. Josceline?” in- 
quired Felspar, drily. ‘“ He is not the editor of the Keepsake. He can 
neither accept nor reject your daughter’s drawing. He has no more con- 
nection with it than he would have had with the drawing of the other 
artist if indisposition had not prevented him from executing it.” 

“That may be, Mr. Felspar, and the fact may be well understood by 
artists and authors. But if a picture drawn by my daughter is put in 
a magazine in illustration of certain verses written by Mr. Vernon, or 
vice versd, some connection will, by the outside world at least, without 
doubt be taken for granted between artist and poet. I was in hopes 
that you would perceive this for yourself without my being compelled to 
make allusion to a circumstance so every way embarrassing ; but it will 
be sufficient for my purpose I am sure that you perceive it now.” 

It was Mr. Felspar’s turn to be embarrassed here ; for, as a matter of 
fact, he had from the first foreseen, not indeed that others would have 
drawn any deduction from the contiguity of poem and picture, but that 
the fact of the two young people thus working together would induce 
companionship and friendship between them. Of Mr. Josceline’s pecu- 
niary position he had of course been ignorant, though he probably took 
for granted that gentleman’s views on matrimony; but he had not 
deemed the disparity of fortune so insurmountable to his friend’s hopes 
as Vernon himself felt it to be; while the chivalry of his own disposition 
compelled him to encourage them. In his heart he thought Ella 
Josceline the most glorious young creature that his eyes had ever beheld ; 
but he had not confessed it, even to himself, and would have been slow 
indeed to confess it, as Vernon had done, to another. Having once been 
the recipient of his friend’s confidence, it seemed to him that he was 
bound in honour to respect it even as regarded his own secret aspirations, 
He felt like a priest who under the seal of confession has been put in 
possession unawares of some design antagonistic to his own dearest 
interests, but which his sacred calling forbids him to oppose. 
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“T again repeat,” continued Mr. Josceline, finding that his companion 
made no reply, “ that no such association as I speak of in connection with 
the publication of my daughter’s drawing may suggest itself to you. 
I am speaking of a class who have neither your depth, nor catholicity of 
thought, and whose minds are naturally inclined to personal gossip. I 
may claim to know them better than you do, and you must please to 
take the fact for granted. What I wish you to understand is, that it 
would not only be painful to myself but most detrimental to my 
daughter's prospects in life, should her name in any way be mixed up 
with that of this young Bohemian.” 

Felspar’s nature was a singularly just and fair one. He had not 
only the faculty of placing himself in the position of others—even of 
his opponents—but it would sometimes assert itself in spite of his 
efforts to hold his own views, and it did so now. He did not agree 
with Mr. Josceline; he thought his sentiments artificial and his princi- 
ples unsound; but he was not sure, had their places been reversed, 
that he would not have exhibited the same prejudices, or even been 
moved by the same considerations. He felt, too, that he had no shadow 
of right to argue with this gentleman concerning the future of his 
daughter. He could, in fact, hardly advocate Vernon’s cause against 
such an objector, but his loyalty to his friend compelled him to defend 
his character. 

“Indeed, Mr. Josceline, you are mistaken in Vernon, if, as I gather, 
you apply the term ‘ Bohemian’ to him in a depreciatory sense. That 
he is almost entirely dependent upon his pen is true ; but he has none 
of the faults and follies which are popularly ascribed to the literary 
calling. He is not reckless or extravagant, he is a man of high principle 
and exceptionally delicate feeling ; generous and capable of self-sacrifice 
(as I happen to know) to an extent very rare in any of our sex, and 
rarest in a man so young. You pique yourself on your knowledge of 
your fellow creatures ; but if you have read Walter Vernon’s character 
otherwise than I have described it, you are in error.” 

To all this Mr. Josceline listened with patient and even rapt attention, 
and it was with a certain gentle earnestness that he replied, ‘I have not 
a word to say against your young friend, Mr. Felspar. He may possess 
all the virtues you ascribe to him ; but that one admission of yours, ‘ he 
is almost entirely dependent on his pen,’ states the whole case for me in 
a nutshell. Even if he were a man of genius, which you must forgive 
me for saying he is not, though he may be a very clever young fellow, 
my objections to him as a suitor for my daughter’s hand—I am obliged, 
at some risk of appearing ridiculous, to take the worst for grantei— 
would be insuperable, and any general impression that he aspired to such 
a position would, as regards her prospects, be almost as bad, I should 
leave Wallington Bay to-morrow, at whatever personal inconvenience, if 
I thought such a misfortune within the range of possibility.” 

The idea of Mr. Josceline and his daughter departing from Walling- 
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ton Bay was very painful to Mr. Felspar. He would rather have 
packed up his traps and taken Vernon with him (as he could have done 
by dropping a hint of the real state of the case) than have driven them 
to such an extremity. And, whether right or wrong, it was evident that 
his companion was in earnest and meant what he said. 

“ And what is it,” he inquired, gently, “you would have me do, Mr. 
Josceline?” 

“ The favour I have to ask of you is this, Mr. Felspar. I wish you 
to take such measures as may preclude the possibility of my daughter’s 


drawing appearing in the J/ayfair Keepsake. A depreciatory word 
Ss ” 





from you 

“T would not speak it for a thousand pounds,” interrupted Felspar ; 
“T hope I respect my own art too much to dream of such a baseness.” 

“ A baseness, Mr. Felspar?” echoed his companion with a tinge of 
colour in his pale face. “I am not accustomed to suggest to my friends 
tbat they should perform base actions, even to do myself a service.” 

“ Of course not; it is only that you and I look upon this proposition 
with different eyes. Suppose you were a clergyman——” 

“Tt is not necessary,” observed Mr. Josceline, rising, and speaking 
with great haughtiness, ‘“ to argue the matter, Mr. Felspar. I have, I 
see, made a mistake in my judgment of your character, and I apologise 
for it.” 

“ Indeed, sir, I hope you have made no mistake in that,” returned 
Felspar in earnest conciliation, “ but only in the view taken by an 
artist of his professional duty. I will tell you frankly that entertaining 
a strong interest—natural, I hope, in one of my calling—in your 
daughter’s drawing, it had been my intention to give it the benefit of 
my own experience. I should have touched it here and there so as to 
remove certain imperfections, and in such a manner, in short, as would pro- 
bably have ensured its acceptance. But now that I have heard her father’s 
views upon the matter, it will go to the magazine as it is, and stand or 
fall by its own merits. I promise this upon my honour, but more than 
this my honour forbids me to promise.” 

“ Mr. Felspar,” said Mr. Josceline, holding out his hand, “I thank 
you, and for two things. First, for having granted my request so far as 
your conscience permits you to do; and, secondly, for a lesson in good 
feeling. You are quite right, and I have been quite wrong. I feel 
that it is superfluous to ask a man like you to treat what I have said to 
you in the strictest confidence, but for my daughter’s sake I do ask it.” 

“Indeed, sir, it shall never pass my lips,” said his companion, 
earnestly. 

“Once more, Mr. Felspar, thank you.” 

They shook hands warmly, and parted; Mr. Josceline making his 
way up hill with scarcely slower steps than Felspar descended into the 
village. His mind was full of thought, partly, and after a while wholly, 
upon his friend’s account ; but partly, and for the moment, his thoughts 
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wandered unbidden to himself and Ella. If her material expectations 
were indeed so small, his own were comparatively great: if, as we have 
said, he chose to confine himself to the more lucrative branch of his pro- 
fession, he might have made a large income, and the prospect of such a 
prize as Ella would, he felt, have been temptation enough to have 
persuaded him to such a course. t all events, even to Mr. Josczline’s 
eyes, his prospects would not have appeared so insignificant—certainly 
not so utterly hopeless—as those of Vernon ; indeed it was plain that 
he had made a very favourable impression on Mr. Josceline, and one 
which, skilfully pushed, might possibly have made him think seriously 
of him as a son-in-law. It was curious that the feelings of Ella 
herself did not enter into these reflections of Felspar; but the fact 
was they were excluded partly by his own humility, partly by reverence 
for herself, and partly by the conviction that Vernon had already made 
an impression on them. Asa rule, young men do not think themselves 
old so often as old men think themselves young, but such a thing does 
sometimes happen ; the pursuits and amusements of the young no longer 
interested Felspar, though, like a veritable old man, he took pleasure in 
seeing them happy in their own way : his tone of thought was eminently 
mature, and, in comparison with Vernon for example, it seemed to 
Felspar that he was a sort of Patriarch. Ella was bright and cheery as 
Vernon himself was, and “ Jet like mate with like” was, ere he reached 
the village, the sole sentiment in Felspar’s mind, though, if he had 
expressed it, it would not have been without a sigh. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A DovuBLE GAME. 


Ir is the custom of the clergy to divide their congrezations into the Evil 
and the Good, which is very convenient, and simplifies a somewhat ab- 
struse matter exceedingly ; but, unhappily, the Good—that is, the folks 
without evil in them (except that little modicum of original sin, which, 
in view of the immense amount of peccadilloes imported by mankind since 
that first cargo, muy be disregarded)—are so very few that it is hardly 
worth while to address them from the pulpit at all, and more especially 
as they stand in no need of exhortation. In the case of the vast majority 
even of church-goers, if the evil in them were represented by a black 
framework, as in a mourning envelope, we should see them, I am 
afraid, with a pretty broad border; only you and I, and half a dozen 
others of this congregation, perhaps, would be represented by what sta- 
tioners call the “ mitigated grief size” —perhaps a quarter of an inch. I 
suspect some people would exhibit scarcely enough of white envelope to 
write their direction upon. To this last class the moralist, if not the 
divine, would undoubtedly have relegated the Hon. George Emilius 
Josceline, and especially if he could have looked into his mind after that 
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morning’s interview with Mr. Felspar, which had seemed to touch him 
to the very core, whereas what was uppermost in his thoughts, as he 
toiled up the hill towards his hotel, was the reflection that he had gained 
his end, and, to a certain extent, even outwitted his late companion. 
The artist had given his word not to put any finishing touches to Ella’s 
drawing ; “and without them,” reflected this unnatural father, “I should 
think even this twopenny-halfpenny magazine will never admit it into 
its columns.” 

It is asad thing to have to record of any parent that he should 
actually wish his daughter’s mental gifts to escape recognition ; but Mr. 
Josceline’s case was not an unparalleled one. Poverty, like a distorting 
mirror, often makes what is fair seem foul to us. How often, for example, 
has the poor man cause to curse bis daughter’s beauty! But what made 
Mr. Josceline’s case a bad one, rather than a hard one, was that his 
poverty had been brought about by his own hands, which had squandered 
his means in all sorts of unworthy ways. Truth to say, for all that was 
white on his envelope he was indebted to his daughter; that is to say, 
his love for her had cleared a space for itself, as it were, in the midst of 
his selfish recklessness, as though a dove should nestle on a rubbish heap. 
And, what was worst of all, though to him it did not appear so, the 
very plans he had in his mind for her benefit were themselves far from 
what they should be; he was fixed on making her comfortable after his 
own ideas, no matter at what risk of soiling her white wings. 

It may be thought that Mr. Josceline ran a great danger in reposing 
his confidence in a comparative stranger like Mr. Felspar; but the 
danger was greater than it looked. Short as his acquaintance had been 
with the young painter, he had gauged his character pretty accurately ; 
and what he had heard of him—and he had made certain inquiries—had 
corroborated his own view. Moreover, if he were wrong ; if Felspar and 
his friend were like most young men of their class—mere fortune hunters 
—the knowledge of the fact that Ella was portionless would at least put 
an end to all peril from that quarter, whatever mischief it might work 
(by the news getting abroad) in others. And, as Mr. Josceline thought, 
there was peril from that quarter. He had acknowledged to himself the 
attractions of Vernon (for he had been attracted, himself, towards him), 
and noticed the pleasure Ella derived from his society. He had thought 
the anxiety she had showed in connection with the adder’s bite more sig- 
nificant even than it really was; he had been wont to see young ladies 
of her position take little services from young gentlemen (if they were “ in- 
eligible”) very coolly, and he did not understand how gratitude affects a 
pure and ingenuous nature. What had, however, alarmed him more than 
anything was the intelligence, received from Felspar himself, that his 
daughter’s drawing had been directly suggested to her by Vernon. He 
had observed the “pleased alacrity” with which she had set to work 
upon it the previous evening, and the diligence with which she had pro- 
ceeded with it, and had wondered at the cause. And now he no longer 
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wondered, but feared. It was not easy to alarm a mind so well 
balanced—in worldly scales—as his was ; but he had become of late a prey 
to anxiety upon this subject, and the state of his health increased it. 
He had come to Wallington Bay as the place best adapted for a certain 
plan he had vaguely had in view, and this had already taken shape. It 
was of extreme importance—for his time was growing short—that 
nothing should interfere with it ; hence his recent measure of precaution. 
With Vernon brushed aside, the road, though difficult, would at least 
be clear before him. 

On his way back to the hotel, Mr. Josceline met Mrs, and Miss Jen- 
nynge “ going out for a promenade,” as the elder lady called it, in the 
grounds, for an appetite for their lunch; and with much politeness he 
offered to accompany them. ‘ 

They accepted his offer with effusion. They congratulated them- 
selves that they had announced their intention of not going far from 
home, since they had now a good cause for presenting themselves to the 
envious eyes of the other guests of the Ultramarine (some of whom had 
already their noses flattened to the windows) in the company of “the 
Hon. George Emilius,” as Mrs. Armytage was wont familiarly to speak 
of her new acquaintance. ‘To lookers on, the mother on one side, the 
daughter on the other, were apparently engaging him in earnest conver- 
sation, though the elder lady was, in fact, the chief speaker. 

“ How wicked you are, Mr. Josceline,” said she, “to make poor Mr, 
Felspar so idle! You should not thus misuse your social attractions; I 
saw you talking to him under the elm tree seat for ever so long.” 

“T had no idea that your eye was upon me, Mrs. Jennynge ; but even 
if I had known it, my conscience would not have pricked me. If I did 
detain Mr. Felspar for five minutes, it was only from his luncheon.” 

“ He ought to have been at work upon my ae, said Mrs. Jen- 
nynge, with a pretence at severity. 

“Ah, that, indeed, would have been a pleasant occupation!” said 
Mr. Josceline, gaily ; then suddenly reflecting that it was not Mrs. Jen- 
nynge’s portrait, but her husband’s, on which the artist was engaged, he 
added, “ for itis no doubt a pleasure, though a mournful one, to embalm, 
as it were, the memory of the dead by one’s imperishable pencil. It was 
upon the subject of art that we two were talking just now—or rather 
upon which he was talking and I was listening.” 

“ Ob, that was it, was it?” said Miss Jennynge, with a significant 
glance at her mamma. “ We could not think what it was that seemed 
to interest you both so much.” 

Some people would have felt annoyed at being subjected to the sort 
of espionage to which the young lady had confessed so naively, but not 
so Mr. Josceline; he was not surprised, and was far from being displeased, 
at it. It not only showed that his present companions took a personal 
interest in him, but proved that not a point would be missed in the part 


he was about to play. 
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“To you, Miss Jennynge,” he replied, “ who are, yourself, a devotee 
to art, no interest in that subject can appear exaggerated or misplaced.” 

“ Well, I don’t know about that,” observed her mother, tartly ; “ Anas- 
tasia keeps her spirits up uncommonly well for a devotee.” 

The young lady looked up in some astonishment at this unexpected 
ebullition; but Mr. Josceline was not astonished. He perceived that 
the widow was jealous of the attention he was paying to Anastasia, of 
whom generally she stood in some fear. 

“T don’t think it is necessary, dear Mrs. Jennynge,” he said, sooth- 
ingly, “to be melancholy because we are devoted, In your case, for 
example—what is the matter ?” 

“ Nothing; I fancied I heard that horrid Fido in our sitting room.” 

Mr. Josceline had also heard a dog bark; but he doubted that that 
had been the cause of Mrs. Jennynge’s interruption. She wanted, as he 
guessed, to put a stop to any reference to her deceased husband, of whom 
in general she could never talk enough ; this he thought—combined 
with her jealousy—was a most encouraging sign. 

“ Ah, Mr. Joscelyn!” she continued, “you gentlemen little know 
what we ladies suffer.” 

“That is your own faults,” answered Mr. Josceline, gallantly. “To 
us you always appear so beaming that we never think of the fortitude that 
has enabled you to hide your sorrow.” And, while he addressed his voice 
to Mrs. Jennynge, he suffered his eyes to rest admiringly on Anastasia. 

“That is his horrid bark,” cried the widow, with irritation—*“ I 
thought I could not have been mistaken. He is shut up in our room 
all by himself, Anastasia, and will destroy your dear father’s precious 
portrait. I'll just run in and let him out.” 

“How ridiculous mamma makes herself about that picture!” ex- 
claimed the young lady when Mr. Josceline and she were left alone. 

“We must all have something to love, if it is buta memory,” he 
returned, in a tone that was not only apologetic but even tender ; and 
I am afraid, it must be confessed, that Mr. Josceline pressed—though 
almost imperceptibly—A nastasia’s arm. 

“Well, she has got me,” returned the young lady with indignation. 

Mr. Josceline was wondering within himself whether she was resenting 
that delicate pressure of the arm, or whether the movement had not been 
demonstrative enough to attract her attention. 

“ That is true, my dear young lady, and to most people it would be 
enough. ‘To some people, indeed, it would be all sufficient. But your 
mother is peculiar.” 

“Very,” assented Anastasia, sharply. “ She is soimprudent, for one 
thing. The idea of her coming out on the terrace, here, at her time of 
life, without a shawl! She can never be persuaded that she is no longer 
young.” 

“ Ah, that is what we old folks cling to—our youth,” observed Mr. 
Josceline, gently. ‘To you, who are still in the enjoyment of it, and 
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who possess all that makes life worth having—health, beauty, and ac- 
complishments—you cannot understand us, Miss Jennynge.” 

“No, I can’t,” said Anastasia, flatly. ‘“Ithink mamma ought to 
know better than to be atfecting to be my age.” 

“Which is three-and-twenty?” hazarded Mr. Josceline, though he 
judged her to be five years older at the very least. 

“T am three-and-twenty next birthday,” replied Anastasia, without 
moving a muscle. 

“T thought so; I am generally pretty correct in my guesses at age,’ 
returned her companion. “I wish I were a younger man,” he added, 
regretfully. 

“A man, I have read, is as old as he feels,” returned the young 
lady, much mollified ; a woman as old as she looks, Now my mother 
looks sixty if she looks a day. But, there she comes ;” and Mrs, 
Jennynge reappeared from the house, though, as it happened, only to call 
themin to luncheon. 

Upon the whole Mr. Josceline flattered himself he had done a good 
stroke of business. It was true he had found Anastasia very resentful 
of the attentions he had been paying for the last day or two to her 
mother. It could not but be to her disadvantage that that lady should 
think of marrying again; but that she should so openly have hinted her 
disgust at any such idea—for that that was what she meant when she 
spoke of her mother’s affecting youthfulness he was certain—was very 
satisfactory to him ; it showed that the possibility of that lady’s being 
matried for the third time had presented itself to Anastasia, and how 
much more, therefore, must it have done so to the widow herself. His 
own little attentions to the young lady—and it must be admitted that he 
took some pleasure in paying them; the cajolement of young women 
was a habit with him, and pleased him, even though nothing came of 
it, just as writing a sonnet, though not designed for. publication, pleases 
a bard—had, indeed, been somewhat icily received, though he felt that 
just at last there had been symptoms of a thaw; but he had had no 
object in them beyond throwing her off her guard, and, if possible, 
diverting the suspicions of other people into a wrong direction. 

In this he had been successful even beyond his hopes. For Mrs. 
Armytage had had her eyes glued to the window-pane of her private 
sitting room which commanded the terrace throughout the interview. 
Her exclamations of contempt at Mr. Josceline’s familiarity with the 
widow were forcible and frequent. ‘‘ How can he so demean himself? 
What a fool he is making of that old woman!” &e. &e. ; but when Mrs. 
Jennynge had left him, and she observed the attentions he was paying to 
Anastasia, she was even still more scandalised—by Anastasia. 

“What a forward minx! There is no knowing what a girl may not 
do with an old man if she throws herself at him like that. I think it 
is my bounden duty as a matron—and the only one qualified to advise 
that sweet young creature—to warn Miss Josceline of her father’s peril.” 
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